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PREFACE 

IN  the  summer  of  1917  I  was  asked  to  write  a  chapter  on 
"  Workshop  Committees  "  for  the  report  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion Sub-Committee  on  Industrial  Unrest,  which  was  published 
in  January,  1918. 

In  those  days  workshop  committees  were  still  somewhat  new 
institutions.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  they  existed,  their  scope 
was  generally  limited  to  welfare  and  recreation  work.  Plans  for 
their  development  and  hopes  of  their  future  were  indeed  many, 
but  of  actual  experience  there  was  then  but  little.  I  had,  in  con- 
sequence, to  draw  my  matter  from  experiments  then  in  progress 
at  the  engineering  works  of  Hans  Renold,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  with 
which  I  am  connected,  where  committees  on  the  general  lines  of 
those  which  I  have  described  had  been  in  operation,  as  regards 
Social  work  since  1909,  and  as  regards  Welfare  and  Shop  Stewards' 
work  since  early  in  1917. 

Since  writing  in  1917,  the  possibilities  of  workshop  committees 
have  become  a  good  deal  clearer,  so  that  when  I  was  asked  to 
revise  the  earlier  statement  for  a  new  edition  of  the  report  of  the 
British  Association  Sub-Committee,  I  could  do  so  with  greater 
confidence.  The  greatest  changes  which  experience  in  the  works, 
already  referred  to,  had  indicated  were  connected  with  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Welfare  and  Shop  Stewards'  committees  into 
a  single  Shop  Committee,  and  the  development  of  Staff  Com- 
mittees. In  this  booklet  these  are  dealt  with  in  Part  III,  3  (a) 
and  (c),  and  in  Part  IV  respectively.  Part  V,  giving  comments 
on  working,  has  been  made  considerably  fuller  than  in  the  original 
statement. 

The  experience  on  which  these  notes  are  based  is  mainly  con- 
nected with  the  engineering  industry.  Other  industries,  notably 
cocoa  manufacturing,  have  developed  shop  committees  on 
rather  different  lines  and  with  apparently  greater  ease  than 
has  been  the  case  in  engineering.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  no  other  industry  has  the  idea  of  "  control  by 
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the  workers  "  taken  such  firm  hold  as  in  engineering,  which  is,  in 
consequence,  one  of  the  most  difficult  industries  to  deal  with  as 
regards  the  working  of  committees.  Ideas  developed  from  experi- 
ence in  this  line  should,  therefore,  be  not  without  interest  to  those 
engaged  hi  other  trades. 

C.  G.  RENOLD. 

BURNAGE  WORKS,  DlDSBURY, 
MANCHESTER. 
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PART  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

DURING  the  past  four  or  five  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
growth  throughout  industry  of  the  idea  of  consultation,  discussion, 
joint  responsibility,  and  joint  working  between  Employers  and 
Labour.  The  right  of  Labour  to  concern  itself  with  the  general 
conduct,  aims,  methods,  and  results  of  an  industry  has  been 
conceded  and  is  now  a  commonplace  of  everyday  thought.  At  any 
threat  of  trouble  in  an  industry  we  immediately  resort  to  a  con- 
ference of  the  parties  concerned,  and  Whitley  Councils,  Trade 
Boards,  special  conferences  of  all  kinds,  Shop  Committees,  and 
other  similar  arrangements  bear  witness  to  the  same  trend  of 
thought. 

This  development  aimed  at  meeting  the  growing  state  of  tension 
in  industrial  life,  and  evolution  was  perhaps  most  rapid  during 
the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
the  main,  the  various  schemes  for  co-operation  between  Employers 
and  Labour  were  put  forward,  and  entered  into,  in  good  faith  by 
both  sides.  That  they  have  led  to  a  good  deal  of  disappointment 
is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  entered  into  with 
different,  and  opposing,  hopes  by  the  two  main  parties.  Capital, 
represented  by  the  Employers,  hoped,  by  concessions,  to  obtain 
satisfied  workers  and  to  consolidate  industry  on  its  present  lines, 
though  doubtless  purged  of  its  grossest  injustices.  Labour  saw,  in 
the  offers  of  joint  councils  or  committees  of  various  kinds,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  order,  in  which  control  would  be  wrested  from 
the  Capitalists  and  vested  in  Labour. 

Though  much  good  work  has  been  done,  both  parties  have  been 
disappointed,  and  since  the  Armistice  something  of  a  reaction  has  set 
in.  Employers  have  found  that  works  committees  and  joint  councils 
have  saddled  them  with  many  new  difficulties  of  administration  ; 
that  no  increase  of  satisfaction  among  their  workers  has  in  general 
resulted  ;  that  in  many  cases  the  demands  for  concessions  have 
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merely  been  accelerated  ;  and,  faced  with  the  press  of  post  war 
business  problems,  they  have  tended  to  draw  back  from  their 
attempts  at  securing  co-operation  with  Labour,  as  too  difficult 
and  risky  for  these  troublous  times. 

Labour  has  found  itself  no  nearer  to  the  "  expropriation  of  the 
capitalist  "  ;  in  some  cases  it  has,  perhaps,  been  a  little  daunted 
on  realizing  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question  ;  and,  in 
general,  has  not  found  progress  towards  a  new  order  of  industry 
as  rapid  as  it  had  hoped,  nor  co-operation  a  good  instrument  for 
revolution.  As  a  result,  there  is  in  evidence  on  both  sides  a  tendency 
to  let  things  take  their  course,  and  to  return  to  the  old  council  of 
despair,  that  "  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  fight  it  out." 

It  is  certain  that  at  the  present  time  (1920)  the  state  of  tension  in 
industry  is  greater  than  ever,  and  the  need  for  finding  some  appease- 
ment more  urgent.  The  whole  fabric  of  modern  industry  threatens 
to  break  down,  mainly  because  the  workers  will  no  longer  accept 
the  place  assigned  to  them  in  it.  They  have  lost  faith  in  the  basis 
on  which  the  structure  is  built,  and  will  no  longer  do  their  part  as 
mere  sellers  of  physical  effort.  The  great  need  of  the  moment  is 
for  a  new  constitution  for  industry,  which  will  command  the 
allegiance  of  moderate  Labour.  No  one  can  say,  as  yet,  what  form 
such  a  new  constitution  will  take,  but  the  best  hope  of  working 
out  the  problem  lies  in  promoting  more  general  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  industry,  and  a  greater  understanding  by  all  parties 
of  the  points  of  view  of  the  others.  In  this  knowledge  and  under- 
standing lies  the  only  hope  of  reaching  a  solution  without  violence, 
and  of  keeping  industry  going  in  the  meanwhile. 

Every  means,  therefore,  should  be  pursued  that  brings  workers 
and  employers  together,  and  most  particularly  those  which  promote 
contact  within  the  works  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  everyday  work 
of  industry. 

This  daily  relationship  and  joint  dealing  with  current  works 
affairs  is  probably  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  field  to  cover, 
and  has  been  less  satisfactorily  dealt  with  than  has  joint  discussion 
of  the  general  problems  of  a  whole  industry.  Nevertheless,  the 
centre  of  gravity,  at  any  rate  at  present,  lies  inside  the  works  ; 
it  is  there  that  the  real  clash  occurs.  Labour's  demand  for  control 
of  industry  in  general,  however  sincerely  held,  is  just  a  little 
doctrinaire  ;  but  the  demand  for  a  changed  status  in  the  workshop 
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is  vital  and  immediate.  It  is  in  the  workshop,  in  his  daily  life, 
that  the  worker  actually  comes  up  against  "  the  System  "  ;  it  is 
there  that  he  actually  meets  and  resents  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
authority,  by  a  management  he  has  had  no  voice  in  appointing, 
in  the  execution  of  a  policy  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  under- 
standing or  influencing,  and  in  the  interest  of  that  "  Capital" 
which  he — mistakenly — regards  as,  inherently,  his  enemy. 

These  circumstances  ah1  demand,  not  a  slackening  of  effort  and 
experiment  in  the  development  of  methods  of  co-operation  and 
joint  working,  but  a  renewed  and  intensified  attempt  to  make  them 
workable.  And  amongst  these  the  most  important,  as  also  the  most 
difficult,  is  the  incorporation  of  workshop  committees  into  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the  works.  These  notes,  therefore, 
are  concerned  mainly  with  considering  how  far  joint  handling  of 
"  management  "  problems  can  be  carried  under  present  conditions, 
and  the  necessary  machinery  and  modifications  in  administrative 
methods  to  enable  it  to  operate. 

Before  passing,  however,  to  detailed  schemes  it  is  worth 
considering  briefly  what  the  aims  of  such  a  development  are. 

It  must,  in  general,  be  admitted  that  the  conditions  of  industrial 
life  fail  to  satisfy  the  deeper  needs  of  the  worker,  and  that  it  is  this 
failure,  even  more  than  dissatisfaction  with  wages  or  bad  conditions, 
which  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  general  unrest.  Now  the  satis- 
faction to  be  derived  from  work  depends  upon  its  being  a  means  of 
self-expression.  This  again  depends  on  the  power  of  control  exer- 
cised by  the  individual  over  the  materials,  processes,  and  conditions 
involved,  or,  in  the  case  of  complicated  operations,  where  the 
individual  can  hardly  be  other  than  a  "  cog  in  the  machine,"  on  the 
willingness,  understanding,  and  imagination  with  which  he  under- 
takes such  a  role.  In  the  past,  the  movement  in  industry,  in  this 
respect,  has  been  all  in  the  wrong  direction,  namely,  a  continual 
reduction  of  freedom,  initiative,  and  interest,  involving  an  accen- 
tuation of  the  "  cog-in-the-machine  "  status.  Moreover,  it  has  too 
often  produced  a  "  cog  "  blind  and  unwilling,  with  no  perspective 
or  understanding  of  the  part  it  plays  in  the  general  mechanism  of 
production,  or  even  in  any  one  particular  series  of  operations. 

Each  successive  step  in  the  splitting  up  and  specializing  of 
operations  has  been  taken  with  a  view  to  promoting  efficiency  of 
production,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  efficiency,  in  a  material 
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sense,  has  been  achieved  thereby,  and  the  productivity  of 
industry  increased.  This  has  been  done,  however,  at  the  cost  of 
pleasure  and  interest  in  work  ;  and  the  problem  which  faces  us 
now  is  the  possibility  of  restoring  these  to  some  extent,  as,  for 
instance,  by  some  devolution  of  management  responsibility  on  to 
the  workers,  and  how  far  such  devolution  is  possible  under  the 
competitive  capitalist  system,  which  is  likely  to  dominate  industry 
for  many  long  years  to  come. 

Under  the  conditions  of  capitalist  industry,  any  scheme  of  devolu- 
tion of  management  can  only  stand  provided  it  involves  no  net  loss 
of  productive  efficiency.  It  is  believed,  however,  that,  even  within 
these  limits,  considerable  progress  in  this  direction  is  possible, 
doubtless  involving  some  detail  loss  but  with  more  than  com- 
pensating gains  in  general  efficiency.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  work  of  very  many  men,  probably  of  most, 
is  given  more  or  less  unwillingly  ;  and  even  should  the  introduction 
of  more  democratic  methods  of  business  management  entail  a  certain 
loss  of  mechanical  efficiency,  due  to  the  greater  cumber someness  of 
democratic  proceedings,  if  it  can  succeed  in  obtaining  more  willing 
work  and  co-operation,  the  net  gain  in  productivity  would  be 
enormous. 

Important  and  urgent  as  is  this  problem  of  re-arranging  the 
machinery  of  management  to  enable  responsibility  and  power  to  be 
shared  with  the  workers,  another  preliminary  step  is  even  more 
pressing.  This  is  the  establishing  of  touch  and  understanding 
between  employer  and  employed,  between  management  and 
worker.  Quite  apart  from  the  many  real  grievances  under  which 
workers  suffer  in  various  trades,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  bad 
feeling  due  to  misunderstanding  on  each  side  of  the  aims  and 
motives  of  the  other.  Each  party,  believing  the  other  to  be 
always  ready  to  play  foul,  finds  in  every  move  easy  evidence  to 
support  its  bitterest  suspicions. 

It  is  probably  correct  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  tension  existing  at 
the  present  time  between  employers  and  employed,  that  some 
progress  in  establishing  better  personal  relations  has  been  made 
during  the  last  few  years.  At  least  among  the  leaders  of  the  two 
sides,  the  effect  of  the  committee  and  conference  work  necessitated 
by  the  war  has  been  to  establish  more  mutual  respect  and  appre- 
ciation of  each  other's  qualities  than  was  the  case  before.  The 
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has,  however,  had  little  influence  on  the  rank  and  file,  where  each 
side  is  only  too  ready  to  look  on  the  other  as  foreigners,  with  alien 
minds  and  aims  ;  as  traditional  enemies,  beyond  the  pale,  towards 
whom  the  ordinary  codes  of  ethics  and  citizenship  do  not  apply. 

More  important,  therefore,  than  any  reconstruction  of  manage- 
ment machinery,  more  important  even  than  the  remedying  of 
specific  grievances,  is  the  establishing  of  ordinary  human  touch 
and  sympathy  between  management  and  men.  This  need  has 
an  important  bearing  on  any  discussion  with  regard  to  developing 
machinery  for  joint  action.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  the  hopefulness  of  any  such  attempt  lies,  not  in  the  perfection 
of  the  machinery  itself,  nor  even  in  the  wideness  of  any  powers  of 
self-government  that  may  be  granted  to  the  workers,  but  in  the 
degree  to  which  touch  and,  if  possible,  friendliness  can  be  established. 
It  should  be  realized,  for  instance,  by  employers  that  time  spent  on 
discussing  and  ventilating  alleged  grievances  which  turn  out  to 
be  unfounded  may  be  quite  as  productive  of  understanding  and 
good  feeling  as  the  removal  of  real  ones. 

All  such  discussions,  moreover,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  valuable 
educational  effect  on  all  sides.  It  is,  indeed,  a  positive  duty  on 
the  part  of  every  employer,  at  the  present  time,  to  seize  every 
opportunity  to  discuss  management  and  business  problems  with 
his  workpeople.  Whatever  is  to  come  out  of  the  "  industrial 
revolution  "  in  which  we  are  involved,  greater  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  the  workers,  of  the  actual  problems  of  industry  is  the  best 
hope  of  the  future.  All  such  discussions  must,  however,  be  honest 
and  open  ;  there  must  be  no  forbidden  topics  or  reservations  if 
the  worker  is  to  be  convinced  of  the  bona-fides  of  the  employer. 

Passing  now  to  constructive  proposals,  the  subject  is  here  dealt 
with  mainly  in  two  stages. 

In  Part  II,  some  of  the  functions  of  management  which 
most  concern  the  workers  are  considered,  with  a  view  to  seeing  how 
far  the  autocratic  (or  bureaucratic)  secrecy  and  exclusiveness 
which  usually  surround  business  management,  vis-d-vis  the  workers, 
is  really  unavoidable,  or  how  far  it  could  be  replaced  by  democratic 
discussion  and  joint  action.  The  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no 
reason  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  questions  themselves  why  this 
cannot  be  done  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Part  III  considers  the  machinery  needed  to  make  such  joint 
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action  workable — a  very  different  matter  from  admitting  that  in 
itself  it  is  not  undesirable  !  The  apparent  complication  of  such 
machinery  is  doubtless  a  difficulty,  but  it  is  not  an  insuperable  one, 
and  is,  in  practice,  less  formidable  than  it  seems  at  first  sight. 
It  must  be  realized,  however,  that  the  degree  of  elaboration  of  the 
machinery  for  joint  working,  adopted  by  any  particular  industry  or 
firm,  must  be  in  relation  to  the  elaboration  of  its  existing  manage- 
ment methods.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  many  of  the 
refinements  of  discussion  and  joint  action  here  suggested  to  be 
adopted  by  a  firm  whose  ordinary  business  organization  was  crude, 
undeveloped,  and  unsystematic.  This  point  is  more  fully  dealt 
with  in  this  section. 

Part  IV  is  a  continuation  of  Part  III  in  that  it  is  mainly 
concerned  with  machinery,  but  it  deals  with  a  newer  and  special 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  the  democratization  of  industry.  This  is 
the  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  staff-workers  for  the  presentation 
of  their  interests  and  point  of  view  by  means  of  committees.  This 
development  necessarily  complicates  the  problem,  though,  if  it 
can  be  dealt  with  successfully,  it  may  open  the  way  to  a  new  and 
complete  committee  of  all  grades  of  workers  in  a  business,  which, 
in  turn,  should  bring  the  day  of  a  new  constitution  for  industry 
appreciably  nearer. 

Part  V  contains  a  summary  of  the  schemes  of  committees 
described  in  Parts  III  and  IV,  showing  the  distribution  to 
each  committee  of  the  various  questions  discussed  in  Part  II. 

In  Part  VI  some  comments  are  made,  based  on  actual 
experience  gained  in  an  attempt  to  institute  machinery  of  the  kind 
discussed,  and  some  practical  hints  are  given,  which  may  be  of 
assistance  to  others. 


PART  II 

SCOPE  OF  WORKERS'  SHOP  ORGANIZATIONS — MANAGEMENT 
QUESTIONS  WHICH  COULD  BE  HANDLED  JOINTLY 

IT  is  proposed  in  this  section  to  consider  the  activities  which 
organizations  of  workers  within  the  workshop  might  undertake 
without  any  radical  reorganization  of  industry.  What  functions 
and  powers,  usually  exercised  by  the  management,  could  be  shared 
with  the  workers,  and  what  questions,  usually  considered  private 
by  the  management,  could  be  made  the  subject  of  explanation  and 
consultation  ?  The  number  of  such  questions,  as  set  out  in  this 
section,  may  appear  very  formidable,  and  is  possibly  too  great  to 
be  dealt  with,  except  by  a  gradual  process.  No  thought  is 
given  at  this  stage,  however,  to  the  machinery  which  would  be 
necessary  for  achieving  so  much  joint  working,  the  subject  being 
considered  rather  with  a  view  to  seeing  how  far,  and  in  what 
directions,  the  inherent  nature  of  the  questions  themselves  would 
make  it  possible,  or  advisable,  to  break  down  the  censorship  and 
secrecy  which  surround  business  management. 

In  the  list  which  follows,  obviously  all  questions  are  not  of  equal 
urgency,  those  being  most  important  which  provide  means  of 
consultation  and  conciliation  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  most 
frequently  give  rise  to  disputes  ;  namely,  wage  and  piece-rate 
questions,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  workshop  practices  and  customs. 
Any  scheme  of  joint  working  should  begin  with  these  matters,  the 
others  being  taken  over  as  the  machinery  settles  down  and  it  is 
found  practicable  to  do  so.  How  far  any  particular  business  can 
go  will  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  and  on  the  type 
of  its  organization.  Though  machinery  for  conciliation  in  con- 
nection with  existing  troubles,  such  as  those  mentioned,  must  be 
the  first  care,  some  of  the  other  matters  suggested  in  this  section 
(e.g.  safety  and  hygiene,  shop  amenities,  etc.)  should  be  dealt  with 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Such  subjects,  being  less  con- 
troversial, offer  an  easier  means  of  approach  for  establishing  touch 
and  understanding  between  management  and  men. 

The  suggestions  in  this  section  are  divided  into  two  main  groups, 
but  this  division  is  rather  a  matter  of  convenience  than  an  indication 
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of  any  vital  difference  in  nature.  The  suggestions  are  arranged  in 
order  of  urgency,  those  coming  first  where  the  case  for  establishing 
a  workers'  shop  organization  is  so  clear  as  to  amount  to  a  right, 
and  passing  gradually  to  those  where  the  case  is  more  questionable. 
The  first  group,  therefore,  contains  all  those  items  where  the  case 
is  clearest  and  in  connection  with  which  the  immediate  benefits 
would  fall  to  the  workers.  The  second  group  contains  the  more 
questionable  items,  which  lie  beyond  the  region  where  the  shoe 
actually  pinches  the  worker.  These  questions  are  largely  educa- 
tional, and  the  immediate  benefit  of  action,  considered  as  a 
business  proposition,  would  accrue  to  the  management  through 
the  greater  understanding  of  management  and  business  difficulties 
on  the  part  of  the  workers. 

1.  QUESTIONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  WHICH  SHOP 

ORGANIZATIONS    WOULD    PRIMARILY    BENEFIT 

THE  WORKERS 

This  group  deals  with  those  matters  where  the  case  for  establishing 
shop  organizations,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  workers,  is  clearest. 

(a)  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

There  is  a  need  for  machinery  for  carrying  this  function  of  the 
Trade  Union  into  greater  and  more  intimate  workshop  detail  than 
is  possible  by  any  outside  body.  A  workshop  organization  might 
supplement  the  ordinary  Trade  Union  activities  in  the  following 
directions — 

1.  WAGES.  (Note :  General  standard  rates  would  be  fixed  by 
negotiation  with  the  Trade  Union  for  an  entire  district,  not  by 
committees  of  workers  in  individual  works.)  The  following  are 
instances  of  what  the  works  committees  might  attend  to  : 

(1)  To  ensure  the  application  of  standard  rates  to  individuals; 
to  see  that  they  get  the  benefit  of  Trade  Union  agreements. 

(2)  To  discuss  the  incidence  and  application  of  new  wage  awards 
or  agreements  to  a  particular  works.     This  is  often  a  very  com- 
plicated question,  especially  where  an  award  is  given  to  workers  in  a 
trade  that  has  isolated  members  scattered  through  other  trades 
that  have  not  received  the  award.     This  has  been  the  case,  for 
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instance,  with  members  of  building  trades  crafts  employed    in 
engineering  works,  also  with  mechanics  employed  in  textile  mills. 

(3)  Where  a  scale  of  wages,  instead  of  a  single  rate,  applies  to 
a  class  of  work — the  exact  figure  varying  according  to  the  experi- 
ence, length  of  service,  etc.,  of  the  worker — to  see  that  such  scales 
are  applied  fairly. 

(4)  To  see  that  promises  of  advances,  such  as  those  made,  for 
instance,  at  the  time  of  engagement,  are  fulfilled. 

(5)  To  see  that  apprentices,  on  completing  their  time,  are  raised 
to  the  standard  rate  by  the  customary  or  agreed  steps. 

2.  PIECE-WORK  RATES.  (It  is  assumed  that  the  general  question 
of  payment  by  result  would  be  regulated  by  agreement  between 
the  Employers'  Federations  and  Trade  Unions.) 

(1)  To  discuss  with  the  management  the  particular  scheme  of 
payment  by  result  to  be  adopted  for  particular  jobs  or  kinds  of 
work  in  the  works. 

(2)  To  discuss  with  the  management  the  detailed  methods  of 
rate-fixing,  as  applied  either  to  individual  jobs  or  to  classes  of 
work. 

(3)  Where  there  is  an  agreed  relation  between  time-rates  and 
piece-rates,  as,  for  instance,  in  engineering,  to  see  that  individual 
piece-rates  are  so  set  as  to  make  the  standard  rate  of  earning 
possible. 

(4)  To  discuss  with  the  management  reduction  of  piece-rates 
where  these  can  be  shown  to  be  capable  of  yielding  higher  earnings 
than  the  standard,  in  consequence  of  changed  methods  or  mistakes 
in  setting. 

(5)  To  investigate,  on  behalf  of  the  workers,  complaints  as  to 
inability  to  earn  the  standard  rate.     For  this  purpose,  all  the 
data  and  calculations,  both  with  regard  to  the  original  setting 
of  the  rate  and  with  regard  to  time  bookings  on  particular  jobs, 
would  have  to  be  open  for  examination. 

(Note :  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  shop  committee,  on  account  of 
its  cumbersomeness,  could  be  called  into  consultation  over  the 
setting  of  every  individual  rate,  except  where  the  jobs  dealt  with 
are  so  large  or  so  standardized  as  to  make  the  number  of  rates 
to  be  set  per  week  quite  small.  A  better  plan  would  be  for  a 
representative  of  the  workers,  preferably  paid  by  them,  to  be 
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attached  to  the  rate-fixing  department  of  the  works,  to  check 
all  calculations  and  to  see  that  the  general  methods  and  schemes 
agreed  on  are  applied  fairly  to  each  individual  case.  He  would 
report  to  a  shop  committee,  whose  discussions  with  the  manage- 
ment would  then  be  limited  to  questions  of  principle.  This  arrange- 
ment is  really  a  guarantee  that  the  management  is  acting  in  good 
faith,  and  if  the  relations  between  management  and  workers  are 
reasonably  good,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  put  forward  any 
such  plan.) 

3.  WATCHING    THE    APPLICATION    OF    SPECIAL    LEGISLATION, 
AWARDS,  OR  AGREEMENTS  ;  e.g. — 

(1)  Restoration  of  Trade  Union  conditions. 

(2)  Number  of  Apprentices. 

(3)  Dilution,  etc. 

4.  TOTAL  HOURS  OF  WORK.     To  discuss  any  proposed  change 
in  the  length  of  the  standard  week.     This  could  only  be  done  by 
the  workers'  committee  of  an  individual  firm,  provided  the  change 
were  within  the  standards  fixed  by  agreement  with  the  Trade 
Unions  or  those  customary  in  the  trade. 

5.  NEW   PROCESSES   OR   CHANGES   OF   PROCESS.     Where   the 
management  desire  to  introduce  some  process  which  may  throw 
men  out  of  employment,  the  whole  position  should  be  placed 
before  a  shop  committee  to  let  the  necessity  be  understood,  and  to 
allow  it  to  discuss  how  the  change  may  be  brought  about  with  the 
least  hardship  to  individuals. 

(Note :  In  this  connection,  employers  might  well  give  some 
general  guarantees  :  for  example,  that  the  introduction  of  a  new 
process  shall  only  proceed  at  such  a  rate  as  will  allow  the  surplus 
workers  to  be  re-absorbed.  If  this  is  too  sweeping  an  undertaking, 
some  kind  of  "  leaving  bonus  "  might  be  guaranteed,  or  the  Union 
might  be  reimbursed  for  any  out-of-work  benefit  paid  to  men 
for  a  certain  period  after  their  discharge.  In  some  way  or  other, 
employers  will  have  to  undertake  greater  responsibility  than  they 
do  now  for  minimizing  the  unemployment  due  to  such  causes.) 

6.  GRADES  OF  WORKER  FOR  TYPES  OF  MACHINE.    Due  to  the 
introduction  of  new  types  of  machines,  and  to  the  dividing  up  of 
processes,  with  the  simplification  of  manipulation  sometimes  entailed 
thereby,  the  question  of  the  grade  of  worker  to  be  employed  on  a 
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given  type  of  machine  continually  arises.  Many  such  questions 
are  so  general  as  to  be  the  subject  of  Trade  Union  negotiations,  but 
many  more  are  quite  local  to  particular  firms.  For  either  kind 
there  should  be  a  works  committee  within  the  works  to  deal  with 
their  application  there. 

(&)  GRIEVANCES 

The  quick  ventilating  of  grievances  and  injustices  to  individuals 
or  to  classes  of  men  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  securing  good 
feeling.  The  provision  of  means  for  voicing  such  complaints  acts 
also  as  a  check  to  petty  tyranny,  and  is  a  valuable  help  to  the 
higher  management  in  giving  it  an  insight  into  what  is  going  on. 

A  shop  committee  provides  a  suitable  channel  in  such  cases  as 
the  following — 

1.  Petty  tyranny  by  foremen. 

2.  Hard  cases  arising  out  of  too  rigid  application  of  rules,  etc. 

3.  Alleged  mistakes  in  wages  or  piece-rate  payments. 

4.  Wrongful  dismissal  (e.g.  for  alleged  disobedience). 

In  all  cases  of  grievances  it  is  most  important  that  they  should 
be  brought  forward  by  some  body  which  cannot  be  intimidated  by 
shop  foremen. 

(c)  GENERAL  SHOP  CONDITIONS  AND  AMENITIES 

On  all  those  questions  which  affect  the  community  life  of  the 
factory,  the  fullest  consultation  is    necessary,   and  considerable 
self-government  should  be  possible. 
The  following  indicate  the  kind  of  question — 

1.  SHOP  RULES.    Restrictions  as  to  smoking  ;  tidiness,  cleaning 
of  machines  ;  use  of  lavatories  and  cloak-rooms  ;  provision,  care, 
and  type  of  overalls  ;    time-booking  arrangements  ;    wage-paying 
arrangements. 

2.  MAINTENANCE   OF   DISCIPLINE.    It   should  be   possible   to 
promote  such  a  spirit  in  a  works  that,  not  only  could  the  workers 
have  a  say  in  the  drawing  up  of  shop  rules,  but  the  administering 
of  them  could  also  be  largely  in  their  hands.    This  would  be  par- 
ticularly desirable  with  regard  to  enforcing  good  time-keeping  ; 
maintaining   tidiness ;    care   and  regulation    of    lavatories    and 
cloakrooms  ;  promoting  a  high  standard  of  general  behaviour. 

3.  WORKING  CONDITIONS.    Meal  hours  ;   starting  and  stopping 
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times  ;  arrangements  for  holidays,  etc.  ;  arrangement  of  shifts, 
night  work,  rest  periods,  etc. 

4.  ACCIDENTS  AND  SICKNESS.     Consultation,  advice,   or  com- 
plaints regarding  safety  appliances  and  practices,  machine  guards, 
etc.;  administration  of  first  aid,  rest-room  arrangements,  medical 
examination  and  advice  ;  investigation  of  causes  of  accidents. 

5.  DINING    SERVICE.      Consultation    regarding    requirements ; 
criticisms  and  suggestions  as  to  service  ;  control  of  discipline  and 
behaviour  ;  seating  arrangements,  etc.  ;  criticism  of  accounts. 

(Note :  Where  possible  it  seems  desirable  to  leave  the  whole 
running  of  the  canteen  service  to  the  workers.  This  presents  no 
difficulties  where  the  canteen  serves  one  grade  only  and  is  used  for 
no  other  purposes,  but  is,  of  course,  less  easy  where  staff  and 
workers  are  provided  for  in  the  same  building,  as  different  kinds  of 
service  and  prices  are  generally  demanded,  or  where  the  canteen 
is  used  for  other  purposes,  as,  for  example,  social  gatherings  or 
educational  purposes.) 

6.  SHOP  COMFORT  AND  HYGIENE.   Suggestions  and  complaints  as 
to  temperature  and  ventilation  ;   washing  accommodation,  drying 
clothes,  etc.  ;  provision  of  seats  at  work,  where  possible  ;  drinking 
water  supply,  etc. 

7.  BENEVOLENT  WORK.     Shop  collections  for  charities  or  hard 
cases  among  fellow  workers  ;  sick  club  ;  convalescent  home,  etc.  ; 
savings  societies. 

(d)    GENERAL  SOCIAL  AMENITIES 

A  works  tends  to  become  a  centre  of  social  activities  having  no 
direct  connection  with  work,  for  example  :  works  picnics,  games 
(e.g.  cricket,  football,  etc.),  musical  societies. 

These  should  all  be  organized  by  committees  of  the  workers  and 
not  by  the  management. 

2.  QUESTIONS   ON   WHICH   JOINT   DISCUSSION 

WOULD   PRIMARILY    BE   OF   ADVANTAGE   TO 

THE   MANAGEMENT 

In  this  group  are  those  questions  with  regard  to  which  there  is 
generally  no  demand  put  forward  by  the  workers,  but  where 
discussion  and  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  management  would 
be  desirable,  and  would  tend  to  ease  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
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management.  The  institution  of  works  committees  would  facilitate 
discussion  and  explanation  in  the  following  instances — 

(a)  INTERPRETATION  OF  MANAGEMENT  TO  WORKERS 

In  any  case  of  new  rules,  or  new  developments,  or  new  workshop 
policy  there  is  always  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the  rank 
and  file  to  understand  what  the  management  is  "  getting  at." 
However  well-meaning  the  change  may  be  as  regards  the  workers, 
the  mere  fact  that  it  is  new  and  not  understood  is  likely  to  lead  to 
opposition.  If  the  best  use  is  made  of  committees  of  workers, 
changes  involving  new  developments,  etc.,  would  have  been  discussed 
and  explained  to  them,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
members  of  such  committees  would  spread  a  more  correct  and 
sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  management's  intentions  among 
their  fellow-workers  than  these  could  get  in  any  other  way. 

Quick  results  are  not  probable,  for  it  must  be  recognized  that  it 
will  require  some  time  before  the  workers  generally  can  be  con- 
vinced that  the  management  does  put  all  its  cards  on  the  table 
in  such  discussions.  A  record  of  straightforwardness  must,  however, 
tell  in  the  long  run,  just  as  the  smallest  instance  of  breach  of  faith, 
or  "  slimness,"  would  spoil  all  chances  of  success.  It  is  important 
to  remember  in  all  such  discussions  that  the  management  probably 
possesses  the  more  highly  trained  minds  and  acuter  debating 
powers  :  it  is  easy  to  score  points,  but  this  does  no  one  any  good 
and  only  leaves  resentment  amongst  those  scored  off,  and  probably 
immediately  raises  suspicions  of  insincerity. 

(6)  APPRENTICE  TRAINING  AND  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 
SCHEMES. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  training  of  apprentices  should  be 
regarded  as  a  definite  part  of  the  problem  of  management. 
There  should  be  a  carefully  worked  out  scheme,  based  on  the 
number  of  apprenticeships  that  the  nature  of  the  works  and  trade 
makes  possible,  with  definite  tests  for  qualification,  regular  courses 
of  training  in  various  works  departments,  and  a  scheme  of  general 
part-time  education,  either  in  a  works  school  or  in  a  local 
continuation  school. 

In  a  large  works,  the  works  school,  run  in  conjunction  with 
the  local  education  authority,  is  by  far  the  best  scheme,  as  it 
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enables  the  head  master  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  apprentices 
and  to  be  responsible  for  the  arrangement  of  their  course  through 
the  works  as  well  as  through  the  school.  Another  advantage  of 
the  works  school  is  the  ease  with  which  evening  classes  and  special 
courses  can  be  arranged  to  suit  the  demands  of  any  group  of 
workers. 

In  the  running  of  any  educational  scheme  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  workers  should  be  consulted.  If  the  scheme  involves 
a  works  school,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  representatives 
of  the  workers,  probably  delegated  by  the  works  committee, 
should  take  a  share  in  its  management  or  have  seats  on  an  advisory 
committee  if  the  actual  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Local 
Education  Authority.  Otherwise  the  school  will  be  regarded  as 
an  unwarranted  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  control 
yet  another  part  of  the  worker's  life. 

(c)  EDUCATION  IN  SHOP  PROCESSES  AND  TRADE  TECHNIQUE 

The  knowledge  of  most  workers  is  limited  to  the  process  or 
processes  on  which  they  are  employed  ;  they  would  have  a  truer 
sense  of  industrial  problems  if  they  understood  better  the  general 
technique  of  the  industry  in  which  they  are  concerned  and  the 
relation  of  their  particular  process  to  others  in  the  chain  of 
manufacture  from  raw  material  to  finished  article. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  this  education  should  be  undertaken 
by  technical  schools,  but  their  work  in  this  respect  can  only  be  of 
a  general  nature,  leaving  a  field  for  detailed  teaching  which  could 
only  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  an  individual  firm  or  a 
small  group  of  similar  firms.  If  a  works  school  is  in  existence, 
such  education  would  most  easily  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  evening 
classes,  dealing  with  the  special  technical  problems  involved  in 
the  particular  firm's  work. 

Another  very  desirable  method  of  imparting  such  information  is 
by  means  of  organized  visits,  open  to  all  employees,  through  the 
various  departments  of  the  works.  Many  firms  have  arrangements 
for  receiving  outside  visitors,  such  as  foremen's  or  other  technical 
societies,  and  for  showing  them  through  the  works.  These  visits 
usually  take  place  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Similar  arrangements 
to  receive  the  firm's  own  employees  would  almost  certainly  be 
appreciated  and  would  be  most  useful. 
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Any  such  scheme  should  be  discussed  and  worked  out  in  con- 
junction with  a  committee  of  workers,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
from  it. 

(d)  PROMOTION 

It  is  open  to  question  how  far  the  filling  of  any  given  vacancy 
can  be  discussed  openly  between  the  management  and  those  from 
among  whom  the  promotion  to  the  vacant  post  will  be  made,  or 
with  those  who  will  come  under  the  control  of  the  new  man  when 
appointed. 

In  connection  with  such  appointments  as  shop  foremen,  where 
the  position  is  usually  filled  by  promoting  a  workman  or  "  leading 
hand,"  it  would  at  least  be  advisable  to  announce  the  appointment 
to  the  workers'  committee  before  making  it  generally  known. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  explain  why  the  particular  choice 
had  been  made.  This  could  be  indicated  fairly  well  by  a  statement 
of  the  qualities  which  the  management  deemed  necessary  for  such 
a  post.  Either  step  would  do  something  towards  heading  off  some 
of  the  jealous  disappointment  always  involved  in  such  promotions, 
especially  where  strict  seniority  is  not  followed. 

It  has,  of  course,  been  urged,  generally  by  extremists,  that 
workmen  should  choose  their  own  foremen  by  election.  This  is 
not  considered  practical  politics  at  present,  nor  could  it  become 
so  until  workers  recognize  the  over-riding  necessity  for  efficiency 
in  management,  and  could  be  relied  on  to  choose  accordingly. 
A  scheme  of  profit-sharing  which  enabled  all  parties  to  concentrate 
on  efficiency  might  bring  the  possibility  of  election  of  foremen 
appreciably  nearer. 

One  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  any  general  discussion  of 
promotions,  is  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  parties  concerned, 
and  all  tend  to  look  at  the  question  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
For  example,  in  the  appointment  of  a  foreman,  the  workers  are 
concerned  as  to  how  far  the  new  man  is  sympathetic  and  pleasant, 
and  inspiring  to  work  under.  The  other  foremen  are  concerned 
with  how  far  he  is  their  equal  in  education  and  technical  attain- 
ments, social  standing,  length  of  service,  etc.,  i.e.  as  to  whether 
he  would  make  a  good  colleague.  The  works  manager  is  con- 
cerned, among  other  qualities,  with  his  energy,  loyalty  to  the  firm, 
and  ability  to  maintain  discipline.  Each  of  these  three  parties 
is  looking  for  a  different  set  of  qualities,  and  it  is  not  often  that  a 
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candidate  can  be  found  to  satisfy  all.  Whose  views  should  carry 
most  weight  :  the  men's,  the  other  foremen's,  or  the  works 
manager's  ? 

It  should  be  more  feasible  to  discuss  a  vacancy  with  the 
other  members  of  the  same  grade  ;  for  example,  to  discuss  with 
shop  foremen  the  possible  candidates  for  a  foremanship.  This 
would  be  better  than  no  discussion  at  all,  and  the  foremen  might 
be  expected  to  reflect,  to  some  extent,  the  feeling  among  their 
men. 

None  of  these  schemes  can  be  considered  as  altogether  satisfactory. 
It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  some  attempt  should  be  made 
to  secure  a  more  general  understanding  and  approval  of  new 
appointments,  if  only  to  dissipate  the  charge  of  favouritism. 

(e)  EDUCATION  IN  GENERAL  BUSINESS  QUESTIONS 

This  is  of  the  very  highest  and  most  urgent  importance.  Labour 
is  demanding,  more  and  more  insistently,  radical  changes  in  the 
control  of  industry,  but  without  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
problem.  This  lack  of  knowledge  constitutes  the  gravest  industrial 
danger  of  the  present  time,  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  remove 
it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  business  management.  Whether 
it  prove  feasible,  or  not,  eventually  to  give  Labour  any  considerable 
responsibility  for  management  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  satisfactory 
or  equitable  solution  can  be  arrived  at  in  the  absence  of  the  fullest 
knowledge  on  both  sides. 

It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  the  best  way  of  giving  this  kind  of 
information,  as  so  much  will  depend  on  the  conditions  of  each 
individual  business.  The  following  suggestions  may  be  of  some 
assistance — 

1.  The    reasons    should   be   explained  and   discussed   for   the 
establishment  of  new  works  departments,  or  for  the  reorganization 
of  existing  ones,   the  relation  of  the  new  arrangement  to  the 
general  manufacturing  policy  being  demonstrated. 

2.  Some  kind  of  simplified  works  statistics  might  be  laid  before 
a  committee  of  workers.     For  example — 

Output  :  total  and  per  worker  ;  cost  of  new  equipment  installed  ; 
cost  of  tools  used  in  given  period  ;  cost  of  raw  material  consumed  ; 
numbers  employed  ;  amount  of  bad  work  produced  ;  average  wage 
or  earnings  of  various  grades  or  of  various  departments. 
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3.  Reports  of  activities  of  other  parts  of  the  business  might  be 
laid  before  a  works  committee — 

(a)  From  the  commercial  side  showing  the  difficulties  to  be  met, 
the  general  attitude  of  customers  to  the  firm,  etc. 

(b)  By  the  chief  technical  departments,  design  office,  laboratory, 
etc.,  as  to  the  general  technical  developments  or  difficulties  that 
were  being  dealt  with.     Much  of  such  work  need  not  be  kept  secret, 
and  would  tend  to  show  the  workers  that  other  factors  enter  into 
the  production  of  economic  wealth  besides  manual  labour. 

4.  Simple  business  reports,   showing  general  trade  prospects, 
might  be  presented.     These  are,  perhaps,  most  difficult  to  give  in 
any  intelligible   form    without   publishing   matter   which   many 
managements  would  object  to  show.     Still  the  attempt  would  be 
well  worth  making   and  would  show  the  workers  how  narrow  is 
the  margin  between  financial  success  and  failure  on  which  most 
manufacturing  businesses  work.     Such  statistics  might,  perhaps, 
be  expressed  not  in  actual  amounts,  but  as  proportions  of  the 
wages  bill  for  the  same  period. 

A  generous  scheme  of  profit-sharing  would  be  a  great  help  in 
this  connection.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  giving  the  kind  of 
information  necessary  under  this  head  is  that  the  worker  so  often 
does  not  really  believe  that  efficiency  in  industry  is  his  affair. 
He  does  not  realize  that  maximum  output  for  minimum  effort — 
which,  by  and  large,  is  the  real  goal  of  management  efforts — is  the 
necessary  condition  for  the  betterment  of  Labour  no  less  than  for 
the  growth  of  Capital.  A  profit-sharing  scheme,  therefore,  which 
made  successful  administration  a  direct  and  living  issue  to  workers 
no  less  than  to  management  and  shareholders,  would  make  the 
giving  of  full  information  about  the  progress  of  a  business  very 
much  easier.  Under  such  a  scheme  full  accounts  of  the  manu- 
facturing activities  of  the  business  could  quite  well  be  laid  before 
a  committee  of  workers.  If  the  division  of  the  profit  as  between 
Capital,  Management,  and  Labour  had  been  agreed  upon  before- 
hand, the  way  would  be  clear  for  all  parties  to  concentrate  on 
making  the  amount  of  the  profit  as  large  as  possible.  Under  such 
circumstances,  business  and  management  problems  could  be 
discussed  with  the  very  greatest  freedom  and  with  a  corresponding 
benefit  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 


PART  III 

TYPES  OF  ORGANIZATION 

IN  the  previous  sections  we  have  dealt  with  the  kinds  of  questions 
which,  judged  simply  by  their  nature,  would  admit  of  joint  discus- 
sion or  handling,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  consider  what  changes 
are  needed  in  the  structure  of  business  management  to  carry  out 
such  proposals.  The  development  of  the  necessary  machinery 
presents  very  considerable  difficulties  on  account  of  the  slowness 
of  action  and  lack  of  executive  precision  which  almost  necessarily 
accompany  democratic  organization,  and  which  it  is  the  express 
object  of  business  organization  to  avoid. 

The  question  of  machinery  for  joint  discussion  and  action  is 
considered  in  this  section  in  three  aspects — 

1.  The  requirements  which  such  machinery  must  satisfy. 

2.  The  influence  of  various  industrial  conditions  on  the  type 
of  machinery  likely  to  be  suitable  in  particular  trades  or  works. 

3.  Some  detailed  suggestions  of  shop  committees  of  varying  scope. 

1.  REQUIREMENTS  TO  BE  SATISFIED 
(a)  Keeping  in  Touch  with  the  Trade  Unions 

It  is  obvious  that  no  works  committee  can  be  a  substitute  for  a 
Trade  Union,  and  no  attempt  must  be  made  by  the  employer  to 
use  it  in  this  way.  To  allay  any  Trade  Union  suspicion  that  this 
is  the  intention,  and  to  ensure  that  the  shop  committee  links  up 
with  the  Trade  Union  organization,  it  would  be  advisable  to  see 
that  the  Trade  Union  is  represented  in  some  fairly  direct  manner. 
This  is  specially  important  for  any  committee  dealing  with  wages, 
piece-work,  and  such  other  working  conditions  as  are  the  usual 
subjects  of  Trade  Union  action. 

In  the  other  direction,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Trade  Unions 
to  develop  some  means  of  working  shop  committees  into  their 
scheme  of  organization,  otherwise  there  will  be  the  danger  of  the 
works  committee,  able  to  act  more  quickly  through  being  on  the 
spot,  usurping  the  place  of  the  local  district  committee  of  the 
Trade  Union. 

24 
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(b)  Representation  of  all  Grades 

The  desirability  of  having  all  grades  of  workers  represented  on 
works  committees  is  obvious,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  carry 
out,  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  distribution  of  labour  in  most 
works.  Thus,  it  is  quite  common  for  a  single  department,  say,  in 
an  engineering  works,  to  contain  several  grades  of  workers,  from 
skilled  tradesmen  to  labourers,  and  possibly  women.  These  grades 
will  belong  to  different  unions,  and  there  may  even  be  different,  and 
perhaps  competing,  unions  represented  in  the  same  grade.  Some 
of  the  workers,  moreover,  will  not  be  in  any  union  at  all. 

(c)  Touch  with  Management 

As  a  large  part  of  the  aim  of  the  whole  development  is  to  give 
the  workers  some  sense  of  management  problems  and  point  of 
view,  it  is  very  desirable  that  meetings  between  works  committees 
and  management  should  be  frequent  and  regular,  and  not  be 
looked  upon  merely  as  means  for  investigating  grievances  or 
deadlocks  when  they  arise.  The  works  committee  must  not  be 
an  accidental  excrescence  on  the  management  structure,  but 
must  be  worked  into  it  so  as  to  become  an  integral  part,  with  real 
and  necessary  functions. 

(d)  Rapidity  of  Action 

Delays  in  negotiations  between  employers  and  labour  are  a 
constant  source  of  irritation  to  the  latter.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  reduce  them.  Where  this  is  impossible,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  complication  of  the  questions  involved,  the  works  com- 
mittee should  be  given  enough  information  to  convince  it  of  this, 
and  that  the  delay  is  not  a  deliberate  attempt  to  put  off  the  issue. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  to  attain  rapidity  of  action  should 
not  lead  to  haphazard  and  "  scratch  "  discussions  or  negotiations. 
These  will  only  result  in  confusion,  owing  to  the  likelihood  that 
some  of  those  who  ought  to  take  part  or  be  consulted  over  each 
question  will  be  left  out,  or  have  insufficient  opportunity  for 
weighing  up  the  matter.  The  procedure  for  working  with  or  through 
works  committees  must,  therefore,  be  definite  and  constitutional, 
so  that  every  one  knows  how  to  get  a  grievance  or  suggestion  put 
forward  for  consideration,  and  every  one  concerned  is  sure  of 
receiving  due  notice  of  the  matter. 
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The  procedure  must  not  be  so  rigid,  however,  as  to  preclude 
emergency  negotiations  to  deal  with  sudden  crises. 

2.  INFLUENCE  OF  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  ON 
THE  TYPE  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF  SHOP  COMMITTEES 

There  is  no  one  type  of  shop  committee  that  will  suit  all  con- 
ditions. Some  industries  can  develop  more  easily  in  one  direction 
and  some  in  another,  and  in  this  sub-section  are  pointed  out  some 
of  the  conditions  which  are  likely  to  influence  this. 

(a)  Type  of  Labour 

The  constitution  of  the  committee,  or  the  scheme  of  com- 
mittees, which  will  suitably  represent  the  workers  of  any  particular 
factory,  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  extent  to  which  different 
trades  and  different  grades  of  workers  are  involved. 

In  the  simplest  kind  of  works,  where  only  one  trade  or  craft  is 
carried  out,  the  workers,  even  though  of  different  degrees  of  skill, 
would  probably  all  be  eligible  for  the  same  Trade  Union.  In  such 
a  case,  a  purely  Trade  Union  organization,  but  based,  of  course, 
on  works  departments,  would  meet  most  of  the  requirements,  and 
will  probably,  in  fact,  already  be  in  existence. 

In  many  works,  however,  at  least  in  the  engineering  industry, 
a  number  of  different  "  trades  "  are  carried  on.  For  instance, 
turning,  milling,  automatic  machine  operating,  blacksmithing, 
pattern-making,  foundry  work,  etc.  Many  of  these  trades  are 
represented  by  the  same  Trade  Union,  though  the  interests  of  the 
various  sections  are  sometimes  antagonistic  (e.g.  in  the  case  of 
turners  and  automatic  machine  operators).  Some  of  the  other  trades 
mentioned  belong  to  different  unions  altogether.  In  addition  to 
these  "  tradesmen "  will  be  found  semi-skilled  and  unskilled 
labourers.  These  will  belong  to  general  labouring  unions  which 
have  no  special  connection  with  the  engineering  unions.  In 
addition  to  all  these,  there  may  be  women,  whose  position  in  the 
industry  is  still  uncertain,  and  some  of  whose  interests  will  certainly 
be  opposed  to  those  of  some  of  the  men. 

The  best  way  of  representing  all  these  different  groups  will 
depend  on  their  relative  proportion  and  distribution  in  any  given 
works.  Where  women  are  employed  in  any  considerable  numbers, 
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it  will  probably  be  advisable  for  them  to  be  represented  inde- 
pendently of  the  men.  For  the  rest,  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  have  at  least  two  kinds  of  works  committees  :  one  representing 
Trade  Unionists  as  such,  chosen  for  convenience  by  departments  ; 
the  other  representing  simply  works  departments.  The  first 
would  deal  with  wages  and  the  type  of  question  usually  forming  the 
subject  of  agreement  between  employers  and  trade  unions.  The 
other  would  deal  with  all  other  workshop  conditions.  The  first, 
being  based  on  Trade  Union  membership,  would  automatically 
take  account  of  differences  between  different  trades  and  different 
grades  ;  whereas  the  second  would  be  dealing  with  those  questions 
in  which  such  distinctions  do  not  matter  very  much. 

(b)  Size  of  Works 

Where  the  works  are  very  large,  say  over  1,500  or  2,000  work- 
people, it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  every  section  or  group  directly 
represented  on  a  works  committee  dealing  with  the  management. 
A  good  plan  in  such  a  case  is  to  have  a  large  works  council,  with  a 
delegate  elected  from  every  group  or  section,  and  for  this  council 
to  elect  from  among  its  number  the  actual  works  committee. 
The  council  should  meet  periodically,  say  every  three  months,  to 
hear  a  report  from  the  committee  and  to  keep  it  in  touch  with 
the  whole  body  of  workers  in  the  works. 

(c)  Stability  and  Regularity  of  Employment 

Where  work  is  of  an  irregular  or  seasonal  nature,  and  workers 
are  constantly  being  taken  on  and  turned  off,  only  the  very  simplest 
kind  of  committee  of  workers  would  be  possible.  In  such  industries 
probably  nothing  but  a  Trade  Union  organization  within  the 
works  would  be  possible.  This  would  draw  its  strength  from  the 
existence  of  the  Trade  Union  outside,  which  would,  of  course,  be 
largely  independent  of  trade  fluctuations,  and  would  be  able  to 
re-constitute  the  works  committee  as  often  as  necessary,  thus 
keeping  it  in  existence,  even  should  most  of  the  previous  members 
have  been  discharged  through  slackness. 

(d)  Elaboration  of  Management  Organization 

The  extent  to  which  management  functions  can  be  delegated,  or 
management  questions  and  policy  discussed  with  the  workers, 
depends  very  largely  on  the  degree  of  completeness  with  which 
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the  management  is  organized.  Where  this  is  haphazard  and 
management  consists  of  a  succession  of  emergencies,  only  auto- 
cratic control  is  possible,  being  the  only  method  which  is  quick- 
acting  and  mobile  enough.  Therefore,  the  better  organized  and 
more  constitutional  (in  the  sense  of  having  known  rules  and  pro- 
cedure) the  management  is,  the  more  possible  is  it  for  policy  to  be 
discussed  with  the  workers. 

3.  SOME  SCHEMES  SUGGESTED 

In  the  following  suggestions  for  shop  organizations  of  workers 
the  first  three  are  intended  to  form  one  scheme.  Their  individual 
value,  however,  does  not  depend  on  the  adoption  of  the  whole 
scheme,  each  being  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  fourth  committee 
described  in  this  section  is  a  combination  of  two  of  the  others, 
which  is  likely  to  come  about  in  course  of  time. 

(a)  Shop  Stewards'  Committee 

As  pointed  out  in  the  last  sub-section,  in  a  factory  where  the 
Trade  Union  is  strong  there  will  probably  be  a  Shop  Stewards' 
or  Trade  Union  committee  already  in  existence.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  committee  of  workers  only,  elected  generally  by  the  Trade  Union 
members  in  the  works  to  look  after  their  interests  and  to  conduct 
negotiations  for  them  with  the  management.  Sometimes  the 
stewards  carry  out  other  purely  Trade  Union  work,  such  as  collecting 
dues,  obtaining  new  members,  explaining  union  rules,  etc.  Such 
a  committee  is  the  most  obvious  and  simplest  type  of  works  com- 
mittee ;  and  where  the  composition  of  the  shop  is  simple  (i.e.  mainly 
one  trade)  with  no  very  great  difference  in  grade,  a  Shop  Stewards' 
Committee  could  handle  many  of  the  questions  laid  down  as  suitable 
for  joint  action. 

It  is  doubtful,  at  least  at  first,  whether  the  Shop  Stewards' 
Committee  can,  or  should,  cover  the  full  range  of  workers'  activities, 
except  in  the  very  simplest  type  of  works.  The  mere  fact  that,  as 
a  purely  Trade  Union  organization,  it  will  deal  primarily  with 
wages  and  piece-work  questions  will  tend  to  introduce  an  atmosphere 
of  bargaining,  which  would  make  the  discussion  of  more  general 
questions  very  difficult.  Further,  such  a  committee  would  be 
likely  to  consider  very  little  else  than  the  interests  of  the  Trade 
Union,  or  of  themselves  as  Trade  Unionists.  While  this  is  on 
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doubt  quite  legitimate  as  regards  such  questions  as  wages,  the 
more  general  questions  of  workshop  amenities  should  be  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  works  as  a  community  in  which  the 
workers  have  common  interests  with  the  management  in  finding 
and  maintaining  the  best  conditions  possible.  Moreover,  in  some 
shops,  where  workers  of  widely  different  grades  and  trades  are 
employed,  a  Shop  Stewards'  Committee  will  not  represent  truly  the 
whole  of  the  workers,  but  only  the  better  organized  sections. 

The  Shop  Stewards'  Committee,  in  the  engineering  trades  at 
least,  is  fairly  certain  to  constitute  itself  without  any  help  from  the 
management.  The  management  should  hasten  to  recognize  it, 
and  give  it  every  facility  for  carrying  on  its  business,  and  should 
endeavour  to  give  it  a  recognized  status  and  to  impress  it  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility. 

It  would  seem  desirable  that  shop  stewards  should  be  elected  by 
secret  ballot  rather  than  by  show  of  hands  in  open  meeting,  in  order 
that  the  most  responsible  men  may  be  chosen,  and  not  merely  the 
loudest  talkers  or  the  most  popular.  It  seems  better,  also,  that 
stewards  should  be  elected  for  a  certain  definite  term,  instead  of 
holding  office,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  now,  until  they  resign,  leave 
the  firm,  or  are  actually  deposed.  The  Shop  Stewards'  Committee, 
being  entirely  a  workers'  and  Trade  Union  affair,  both  these  points 
are  outside  the  legitimate  field  of  action  of  the  management.  The 
latter's  willingness  to  recognize  and  work  with  the  committee  should, 
however,  confer  some  right  to  make  suggestions  even  in  such 
matters  as  these. 

The  facilities  granted  by  the  management  might  very  well 
include  a  room  on  the  works  premises  in  which  to  hold  meetings, 
and  a  place  to  keep  papers,  etc.  If  works  conditions  make  it 
difficult  for  the  stewards  to  meet  out  of  works  hours,  it  would  be 
well  to  allow  them  to  hold  committee  meetings  in  working  hours 
at  recognized  times.  The  management  should  also  arrange  period- 
ical joint  meetings  with  the  committee  to  enable  both  sides  to 
bring  forward  matters  for  discussion. 

The  composition  of  the  joint  meeting  between  the  committee  of 
shop  stewards  and  the  management  is  worth  considering  shortly. 
In  the  conception  here  set  forth  the  Shop  Stewards'  Committee  is 
a  complete  entity  by  itself ;  it  is  not  merely  the  workers'  section  of 
some  larger  composite  committee  of  management  and  workers. 
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The  joint  meetings  are  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  standing  arrange- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  management  for  receiving  deputations 
from  the  workers.  For  this  purpose,  the  personnel  of  the  manage- 
ment section  need  not  be  fixed,  but  could  well  be  varied  according 
to  the  subjects  to  be  discussed.  It  should  always  include,  however, 
the  works  manager,  or  whoever  is  the  highest  authority  directly 
concerned  with  the  works.  For  the  rest  there  would  be  various 
managers  and  heads  of  sections,  such  as  the  labour  manager,  the 
chief  engineer,  etc.  Foremen  should  also  be  specially  represented. 
This  should  be  done  in  two  ways.  There  should  be,  as  a  regular 
member,  a  foreman  representing  the  foremen  as  a  class;  and,  in 
addition,  the  foremen  in  charge  of  those  departments,  in  connection 
with  which  questions  are  up  for  discussion,  should  be  present 
specially  at  the  particular  meeting.  As  the  joint  meeting  is  not  an 
instrument  of  management,  taking  decisions  by  vote,  the  number 
of  the  management  contingent  does  not  really  matter,  beyond 
assuring  that  all  useful  points  of  view  are  represented. 

Too  much  importance  can  hardly  be  attached  to  the  desirability 
of  holding  regular  joint  meetings,  as  against  ad  hoc  meetings  called 
to  discuss  special  grievances.  According  to  the  first  plan,  each 
side  becomes  used  to  meeting  the  other  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
business,  say,  once  a  month,  when  no  special  issue  is  at  stake  and 
no  special  tension  is  in  the  air ;  each  can  hardly  fail  to  absorb 
something  of  the  other's  point  of  view.  At  a  special  ad  hoc  meeting, 
on  the  other  hand,  each  side  is  apt  to  regard  as  its  business,  not 
the  discussion  of  a  question  on  its  merits,  but  simply  the  making 
out  of  a  case.  And  the  fact  that  a  meeting  is  called  specially  means 
that  expectations  of  results  are  raised  among  the  other  workers 
which  make  it  difficult  to  allow  the  necessary  time  or  number  of 
meetings  for  the  proper  discussion  of  a  complicated  question. 

Where  women  are  employed  in  considerable  numbers  with  men, 
the  question  of  their  representation  by  stewards  becomes  important. 
It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say  how  this  situation  can  best  be  met. 
If  they  are  eligible  for  membership  of  the  same  Trade  Unions 
as  the  men,  the  Shop  Stewards'  Committee  might  consist  of 
representatives  of  both. 

Another  plan  would  be  for  a  separate  Women's  Shop  Stewards' 
Committee  to  be  formed,  which  would  also  meet  the  management 
periodically  and  be,  in  fact,  a  duplicate  of  the  men's  organization. 
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It  would  probably  also  hold  periodical  joint  meetings  with  the 
men's  committee  to  unify  their  policies  as  far  as  possible.  This 
plan  is  somewhat  cumbersome  but  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible 
one  at  present,  on  account  of  the  divergence  of  interests,  and  the 
very  different  stage  of  development  existing  in  the  organization 
of  men  and  women. 

It  is  probable,  moreover,  if  this  plan  be  adopted,  that  after  a 
little  experience  in  its  working,  the  two  Shop  Stewards'  Committees 
will  make  arrangements  to  meet  each  other  regularly,  and  to  meet 
the  management  jointly — in  fact,  to  combine. 

(b)  Social  Union 

Some  organization  for  looking  after  recreation  is  in  existence  in 
many  works,  and  if  not,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  institution 
of  such  a  body  as  the  "  Social  Union  "  here  described. 

Although  the  purpose  which  calls  together  the  members  of  a 
works  community  is,  of  course,  not  the  fostering  of  social  life  and 
amenities,  there  is  no  doubt  that  members  of  such  communities 
do  attain  a  fuller  life  and  more  satisfaction  from  their  associa- 
tion together,  when  common  recreation  is  added  to  common  work. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  urged  against  such  a  development  of  com- 
munity life  in  industry  that  it  is  better  for  people  to  get  away 
from  their  work  and  to  meet  quite  another  set  in  their  leisure  time. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  true  enough,  but  the  number  of  people  who  take 
advantage  of  it  is  probably  very  much  less  than  would  be  affected 
by  social  activities  connected  with  the  works.  The  development 
of  such  activities  will,  in  consequence,  almost  certainly  have  more 
effect  in  spreading  opportunities  for  fuller  life  than  it  will  have  in 
restricting  them.  Moreover,  if  the  works  be  a  large  one,  the  differ- 
ences in  outlook  between  the  various  sections  are,  perhaps,  quite 
as  great  as  can  be  met  with  outside.  For  this  reason,  the  cardinal 
principle  for  such  organizations  is  to  mix  up  together  the  different 
sections  and  grades,  especially  the  works  and  the  office  departments. 

The  sphere  of  the  Social  Union  includes  all  activities  other  than 
those  affecting  the  work  for  which  the  firm  is  organized.  This 
sphere  being  outside  the  work  of  the  firm,  the  organization  should 
be  entirely  voluntary  and  in  the  hands  of  the  workers,  though  the 
management  may  well  provide  facilities,  such  as  rooms  and  playing 
fields. 
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Two  main  schemes  of  organization  are  usual.  In  the  first,  a 
general  council  is  elected  by  the  members,  or,  if  possible,  by  all  the 
employees,  irrespective  of  department  or  grade.  This  council 
directs  the  general  policy  of  the  Social  Union,  holds  the  funds,  and 
is  responsible  for  starting  and  supervising  smaller  organizations 
for  specific  purposes.  Thus,  for  each  activity  a  club  or  society 
would  be  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  council.  The  clubs 
would  manage  their  own  affairs  and  make  their  own  detailed 
arrangements  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  council. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  Social  Union  should  be  self-supporting 
so  far  as  running  expenses  go  ;  if  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  without 
financial  help  from  the  firm,  this  should  take  the  form  of  a  contribu- 
tion, either  of  a  fixed  sum  per  head  of  membership,  or  of  a  sum 
bearing  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  amount  raised  by  the  members  them- 
selves. A  small  subscription  should  be  paid  weekly  by  every 
member,  such  subscriptions  entitling  them  to  membership  of  any 
or  all  clubs.  The  funds  should  be  held  by  the  council,  and  spent 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  various  clubs,  and  not  according  to 
the  subscriptions  traceable  to  the  membership  of  each.  This  is 
very  much  better  than  making  each  club  self-supporting,  since  it 
emphasizes  the  "  community  "  feeling,  is  very  simple,  and  enables 
some  forms  of  recreation  to  be  carried  on  which  could  not  possibly 
be  made  to  pay  for  themselves.  In  order  to  keep  the  council  in 
touch  with  the  members,  a  monthly  joint  conference  should  be  held 
between  the  council  and  the  secretaries  of  the  various  clubs. 

The  second  general  type  of  Social  Union  organization  involves 
making  the  clubs  themselves  the  basis.  Each  levies  its  own  sub- 
scriptions and  pays  its  own  expenses,  and  the  secretaries  of  the 
clubs  form  a  council  for  general  management.  This  is  a  less  desirable 
arrangement,  because  each  member  of  the  council  is  apt  to  regard 
himself  as  there  only  to  look  after  the  interests  of  his  club,  rather 
than  of  the  whole.  The  starting  of  new  activities  is  also  less  easy 
than  under  the  first  scheme. 

(c)   Welfare  Committee 

The  two  organizations  suggested  so  far,  viz.,  the  Shop  Stewards' 
Committee  and  the  Social  Union,  do  not  cover  the  whole  range  of 
functions  outlined  in  Section  I.  In  considering  how  much  of  that 
field  still  remains  to  be  covered,  it  is  simplest  to  mark  off,  mentally, 
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first  the  sphere  of  the  Social  Union,  viz.,  social  activities  outside 
working  hours.  This  leaves  clear  the  real  problem,  viz.  all  questions 
affecting  the  work,  and  the  conditions  of  work,  of  the  firm.  These 
are  then  conceived  as  falling  into  two  groups.  First,  there  are 
those  questions  in  which  the  interests  of  the  workers  are  mainly, 
or  appear  to  be,  opposed  to  those  of  the  employer.  These  are 
concerned  with  such  matters  as  wages  and  piece-rates,  penalties 
for  spoiled  work,  etc.  With  regard  to  these,  discussion  is  bound 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  bargaining,  and  these  are  the  field  for  the 
Shop  Stewards'  Committee  negotiating  by  means  of  the  periodical 
joint  meetings  with  the  management. 

There  remains,  however,  a  second  class  of  question  in  which 
there  is  no  clash  of  interests  between  employer  and  employed. 
These  are  concerned  mainly  with  regulating  the  "  community  life  " 
of  the  works,  and  include  all  questions  of  general  shop  conditions 
and  amenities,  and  the  more  purely  educational  matters.  For 
dealing  with  this  group,  a  composite  committee  of  management 
and  workers,  here  called  the  Welfare  Committee,  is  suggested. 
This  would  consist  of  two  parts — 

(1)  Representatives  elected  by  workers  ;   and 

(2)  Nominees  of  the  management. 

The  elected  side  might  well  represent  the  offices,  both  technical 
and  clerical,  as  well  as  the  works,  and  members  would  be  elected  by 
departments,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  various  grades.  Where 
women  are  employed,  it  would  probably  be  desirable  for  them  to 
elect  separate  representatives.  If  they  are  in  departments  by 
themselves,  this  would  naturally  happen.  If  the  departments  are 
mixed,  the  men  and  women  of  such  departments  would  each  send 
representatives. 

The  Trade  Union  or  Unions  most  concerned  with  the  work  of 
the  firm  should  be  represented  in  some  fairly  direct  way.  This 
might  be  done  in  either  of  two  ways — 

1.  If  a  Shop  Stewards'  Committee  exists,  it  might  be  asked  to 
send  one  or  more  representatives. 

2.  Each  of  the  main  Trade  Unions  represented  in  the  works 
might  elect  one  or  more  representatives  to  represent  their  members 
as  Trade  Unionists. 

The  management  section  should  contain,  in  general,  the  highest 
members  of  the  management  who  concern  themselves  with  the 

3— (1901) 
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running  of  the  works.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  have  on  this  section 
men  in  subordinate  positions,  as  much  of  the  discussion  would  deal 
with  matters  beyond  their  jurisdiction.  Moreover,  the  opportunity 
for  the  higher  management  to  get  into  touch  with  the  workers  would 
be  too  important  to  miss.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Shop  Stewards' 
Committee,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  workers'  side  of  the  Welfare 
Committee  should  meet  separately.  Even  though  the  subjects 
dealt  with  are  of  a  less  controversial  nature,  it  is  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  a  good  discussion  unless  the  workers'  side  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  getting  together  alone  first.  A  good  many  questions 
can  be  handed  over  by  the  full  meeting  to  sub-committees  for 
working  out,  and  such  sub-committees  can,  where  desirable,  consist 
entirely  of  workers. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  Welfare  Committee  is  an  unnecessary 
complication  ;  either  its  work  could  be  carried  out  by  the  Shop 
Stewards'  Committee,  or  the  work  of  both  could  be  handled  by  a 
single  composite  Shop  Committee  of  Management  and  Workers. 
In  practice,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  beginning 
with  a  single  committee,  as  the  controversial  questions  will  almost 
certainly  swamp  the  "  welfare  "  matter.  In  order  to  cover  the 
ground  fully,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  to  institute  the  two 
committees,  at  least  at  the  beginning. 

(d)  The  Single  Shop  Committee — Combined  Shop  Stewards 
and  Welfare  Committee 

After  the  two  committees  have  become  thoroughly  established, 
and  the  workers  and  management  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
the  two  classes  of  questions  by  committee  methods,  it  may  be 
possible  to  combine  them  into  one  general  Shop  Committee.  The 
danger  of  the  "  welfare  "  questions  being  crowded  out  by  the  more 
controversial  "  shop  stewards  "  subjects  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  This,  however,  is  less  likely  to  happen  if  the  two  com- 
mittees have  been  running  successfully  apart,  and  have  thus 
marked  out  the  two  spheres  of  work,  than  if  the  attempt  were 
made  to  begin  with  a  single  general  committee.  This  latter  course 
has,  however,  been  successful  in  a  few  cases. 

A  difficulty  may  arise  on  combining  the  committees  in  finding  a 
satisfactory  basis  of  representation,  since  the  two  component 
committees  will  probably  have  differed  between  themselves  in 
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this  respect.  The  Shop  Stewards'  Committee  will  have  been 
based  on  a  combined  departmental  and  Trade  Union  basis,  in 
which  the  best  organized  group  of  workers  will  probably  have 
had  a  dominating  position.  The  Welfare  Committee,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  probably  have  been  based  on  constituencies 
designed  to  give  the  truest  possible  representation  to  all  groups, 
grades,  and  classes  of  workers,  without  regard  to  the  efficiency  of 
their  Trade  Union  organization.  If  a  single  committee  is  to  be 
substituted  the  constitution  will  have  to  resemble  more  closely 
that  of  the  Shop  Stewards'  Committee,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
Trade  Union  ideas  in  dealing  with  the  shop  steward  type  of 
question. 

If  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome  there  are  several  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  amalgamating  the  two  committees.  In  the  first 
place,  one  single  committee  is  more  easy  to  deal  with  than  two. 
With  the  two,  there  will  inevitably  be  a  good  many  questions  which 
one  committee  brings  up,  but  which  the  management  feels  bound 
to  insist  on  having  transferred  to  the  other.  This  causes  confusion 
and  friction. 

In  the  second  place,  the  standing  of  the  committee  men  among 
their  fellows  is  likely  to  be  enhanced,  and  a  more  responsible 
attitude  induced  in  them.  Further,  it  is  probable  that,  during  the 
life  of  the  two  separate  committees,  one  will  have  been  much  the 
stronger,  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  will  have  spent  some  of 
its  energies  in  crabbing  the  work  of  the  other.  In  such  a  case  the 
amalgamating  of  the  two  will  remove  a  source  of  contention  and 
friction. 

4.  CONCLUSION 

Summarizing  the  foregoing  suggestions :  in  addition  to  the 
Social  Union,  there  seems,  in  many  works  at  least,  to  be  a  good 
case  for  the  institution  at  the  outset  of  two  organizations — that  of 
the  Shop  Stewards  and  that  of  the  Welfare  Committee.  The 
conditions  making  the  latter  desirable  and  possible  would  seem 
to  be — 

1.  A  management  sufficiently  methodical  and  constitutional  to 
make  previous  discussion  of  developments  feasible. 

2.  The  conditions  of  employment  fairly  stable. 
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3.  The  trades  and  grades  included  in  the  shop  so  varied  and 
inter-mixed  as  to  make  representation  by  a  committee  of  Trade 
Union  shop  stewards  incomplete. 

A  single  committee,  combining  the  functions  of  the  Shop 
Stewards  and  the  Welfare  Committee  should,  however,  be  the 
ultimate  goal.  This,  as  pointed  out,  probably  has  its  best  chance 
of  success  as  a  development  from  two  separate  committees,  rather 
than  as  a  first  venture.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  existence  of  a 
good  Shop  Stewards'  Committee  will  certainly  be  the  more  thorough 
organizing  on  Trade  Union  lines  of  all  workers  of  a  works,  and  in 
that  case,  condition  No.  3  mentioned  above,  as  favourable  for  the 
separate  existence  of  a  Welfare  Committee,  would  no  longer  hold. 


PART  IV 

STAFF  COMMITTEES 

PARALLEL  with  the  growth  of  representative  institutions  among 
the  manual  workers  in  the  factory  and  workshop,  a  new  develop- 
ment, of  the  very  greatest  importance,  is  taking  place  among  staff 
workers  of  management  rank.  The  establishment  of  shop  com- 
mittees, and  the  direct  touch  between  the  manual  workers  and 
the  higher  management  which  generally  resulted,  led,  in  many 
cases,  to  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  in  intermediate  positions 
that  they  had  been  left  out  of  the  new  works  constitution.  They 
may  well  have  felt  as  though  an  alliance  had  been  formed  against 
their  position  by  those  below  and  those  above  them,  and  that 
they  must  get  together  to  defend  themselves.  Another  cause, 
leading  to  the  same  result,  has  been  the  fact  that  during  the  war 
the  salaries  of  men  in  staff  positions  have  not  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  as  have  the  wages  of  manual  workers.  The  man 
in  the  intermediate  grades  of  management  has  lost  ground  in 
relation  to  the  manual  worker  since  pre-war  days,  and  he  sees  a 
danger  of  his  standard  of  life  being  forced  down.  As  the  instrument 
of  the  manual  workers'  aggrandisement  has  been  organization,  the 
same  method  is  turned  to  by  the  staff  workers. 

Outside  the  works  this  has  shown  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of 
associations  or  societies  of  foremen,  technical  grades,  and  managers, 
and  inside  the  works  by  the  formation  of  committees  of  various 
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kinds  for  urging  the  claims  of  staff  workers  on  the  higher  manage- 
ment. This  movement  inside  the  works  has  not  as  yet  taken 
very  definite  shape,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  evolution  of  an  industrial 
constitution. 

The  simplest  form  of  Staff  Committee  probably  consists  of  the 
foremen  or  shop  superintendents,  meeting  occasionally,  in  their 
own  time,  to  discuss  the  effect  on  their  positions  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  Shop  Committee.  In  other  cases  a  composite  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  representing  all  the  staff  above  the  rank 
of  the  ordinary  clerical  worker  (e.g.  shop  superintendents,  designers, 
technical  salesmen,  and  all  those  in  the  lesser  managerial  positions). 
Such  a  committee  is  probably  better  than  the  smaller  committees 
representing  one  class  only,  as,  for  example,  foremen. 

A  general  Staff  Committee  is  very  useful  for  the  discussion 
of  questions  of  general  conditions  of  employment  and  should  be 
recognized  by  the  higher  management  immediately.  There  is  not 
the  same  need  for  regular  joint  meetings  as  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
mittee of  manual  workers,  because  the  staff  workers  are,  in  any 
case,  in  closer  touch  with  the  higher  management  and  know  much 
more,  by  reason  of  their  position,  of  the  general  policy  that  is 
being  carried  out  in  the  business. 

The  formation  and  recognition  of  a  Staff  Committee  brings  a 
further  development  in  sight,  which  may  be  of  the  greatest  value 
in  future.  This  is  the  arranging  of  joint  meetings  between  the 
Manual  Workers'  Committee,  the  Staff  Committee,  and  the  higher 
management,  leading  perhaps  ultimately  to  a  really  complete 
committee  representing  all  the  grades  of  employees  in  a  business. 
Short  of  this  complete  amalgamation  of  committees,  there  are  many 
questions  on  which  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  get  the  Staff  Com- 
mittee to  meet  the  Manual  Workers'  Committee,  and  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  these  to  get  the  two  together  whenever  possible. 

Several  advantages  may  be  expected  from  such  composite 
discussions.  In  the  first  place,  the  manual  workers'  representatives 
will  get  a  truer  perspective  of  their  place  in  the  processes  of  produc- 
tion than  they  usually  have  now.  The  fallacy  that  manual  labour 
creates  all  economic  wealth  is  still  held  seriously  and  literally  by 
very  many  workers,  and  to  meet,  in  the  staff  representatives,  men 
who  hold  the  view  equally  seriously  that  it  is  their  work — brain 
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work — that  is  the  vital  factor  and  not  manual  labour  at  all,  is  an 
experience  likely  to  have  more  educative  effect  than  any  amount 
of  discussion  with  the  higher  management. 

In  the  second  place,  the  effect  on  the  staff  representatives  of  a 
joint  meeting  is  likely  to  be  no  less  good.  The  antagonism  so  often 
felt  by  men  in  these  grades  towards  the  shop  committee,  and  the 
resentment  at  what  they  feel  to  be  its  interference  with  their  posi- 
tion and  authority,  are  likely  to  be  modified  considerably  by 
working  together  with  the  manual  workers'  representatives.  This 
will  be  the  more  likely  to  happen  if  the  cause  of  the  joint  meeting 
is  some  question  of  general  interest,  and  infallibly  so  if  the  two 
committees  find  themselves  making  common  cause  against  the 
higher  management  ! 

The  effect  on  the  higher  management  will  also  be  good,  because 
it  will  be  forced  to  place  its  cards  on  the  table,  and  to  explain  more 
of  its  policy  and  aims  than  ever  before.  In  fact,  nothing  but  good 
can  come  of  meetings  of  the  kind  suggested,  and  if  these  can  be 
embodied  in  a  permanent  organization,  so  much  the  better.  The 
realization,  by  all  parties,  of  the  number  of  different  interests  con- 
cerned and  requiring  reconciliation  in  the  working  of  a  business 
cannot  fail  to  impress  each  with  the  need  for  co-operation  and 
esprit-de-corps. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  Shop  Committee  (manual  workers)  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  welcome  any  common  action  or  meeting  with 
staff  workers.  Colour  is  lent  to  such  a  view  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  result  of  instituting  a  Shop  Committee  is  generally  an  attack 
on  the  foremen.  Indeed,  the  formation  of  a  committee  to  represent 
the  manual  workers  often,  perhaps  generally,  arises  out  of  the  desire 
to  appeal  direct  to  the  higher  management  against  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  the  foremen.  In  such  circumstances,  it  may  seem  very 
unlikely  that  the  Shop  Committee  would  ever  want  to  co-operate 
with  a  Staff  Committee  of  which  foremen  would  form  an  important 
part.  In  practice,  it  has  been  found,  however,  that  after  a  year  or 
two's  work  this  antagonism  will  have  disappeared.  The  foremen 
will  have  learned  how  to  re-establish  their  control  under  the  new 
conditions.  The  bullying  foreman  will  have  gone,  and  his  successor 
will  have  learned  the  constitutional  lesson  that  he  must  only  give 
orders  which  can  be  explained  if  called  in  question,  and  can  be 
defended  on  the  ground  of  their  inherent  reasonableness.  Such  a 
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foreman  really  gains,  rather  than  loses,  in  strength  by  the  changed 
conditions,  and  discussions  between  his  committee  and  the  Manual 
Workers'  Committee  will  be  welcomed  by  both. 

It  has  been  a  fairly  common  experience  for  Shop  Committees  to 
begin  work  by  excluding  all  foremen  from  their  discussions,  even 
from  among  the  management  representatives,  only  to  find,  after 
a  while,  that  their  point  of  view  was  needed  and  that  some  way  of 
representing  them  was  desirable.  After  the  preliminary  friction 
has  been  overcome  the  line  of  cleavage  inevitably  shifts,  and  is  no 
longer  between  the  manual  workers  and  the  foremen,  but  rather 
between  the  higher  management  and  all  other  grades.  But  since 
the  interests  of  manual  workers  and  staff  grades  can  never  be 
altogether  homogeneous,  the  cleavage  between  the  latter  and  the 
higher  management  is  never  likely  to  be  as  distinct  as  the  old  line 
between  manual  workers  and  management.  Everything  considered, 
therefore,  there  is  clearly  no  very  serious  difficulty  in  the  Shop 
Committee  and  the  Staff  Committee  working  together,  and  an 
eventual  amalgamation  is  not  impossible. 

Signs  are  not  wanting,  moreover,  that  the  line  of  cleavage  will 
shift,  in  the  future,  even  further,  and  that  the  grouping  of  interests 
will  become  on  the  one  hand  the  capitalist — the  owner  or  share- 
holder, as  distinct  from  the  entrepreneur  or  organizer  ;  and  on  the 
other,  all  grades  of  employees — management,  staff  workers,  and 
manual  workers.  Such  a  cleavage  is  likely  to  be  still  less  distinct, 
since  the  interests  of  "  owner  "  and  higher  management  can  often 
not  be  separated  clearly. 

When  the  evolution  of  industry  has  reached  this  point  it  should 
become  possible  to  modify  the  method  of  remunerating  the 
"  Capitalist "  so  that  his  share  of  the  product  of  industry  shall 
bear  a  closer  relation  to  the  service  he  renders  than  is  now  the 
case. 1  Once  this  share,  and  the  method  of  assessing  it,  could  be 
agreed  upon  Industrial  Peace  would  be  in  sight. 

1  This  does  not  mean  that  Capital,  at  the  present  time,  necessarily  gets 
more  than  its  fair  share  ;  sometimes  it  gets  less.  The  point  is  that  the  Capitalist 
should  be  paid  for  saving  and  lending  money  and  taking  risks.  These  are  his 
contribution  to  industry,  and  should  be  assessed  and  paid  for  as  such.  The 
successful  use  of  the  money,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  the  work  of  the 
Capitalist — using  the  term  in  the  strict  sense — but  of  the  organizer  and  higher 
management.  To  whomsoever  the  results  of  such  success  belong,  they 
certainly  do  not  belong  solely  and  entirely  to  the  Capitalist,  to  whom  the 
present  system  gives  them. 
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It  may  be  urged  that,  with  the  prospect  here  sketched  before  it, 
no  higher  management  would  approve  either  of  the  formation  and 
recognition  of  a  Staff  Committee,  or,  if  formed,  of  giving  it  any 
opportunity  of  getting  into  touch  with  the  Manual  Workers'  Com- 
mittee. The  staff  man  is  looked  on  as  the  natural  ally  and 
supporter  of  the  higher  management,  which  might  well  view  with 
alarm  any  linking  up  of  staff  interests  with  those  of  the  manual 
workers.  Such  a  move  might  appear  as  a  kind  of  desertion  to 
the  enemy. 

This  view  is,  however,  short-sighted.  There  are  only  two  possible 
policies  for  management  in  the  face  of  the  present  industrial  situa- 
tion. The  one  is  divide  et  impera — to  play  off  staff  against  manual 
worker,  skilled  man  against  semi-skilled,  men  against  women, 
keeping  all  knowledge  and  information  of  business  problems  from 
the  workers  and  in  the  hands  of  as  few  officials  of  the  higher 
management  as  possible.  This  policy  may,  perhaps,  postpone 
an  industrial  catastrophe  but  cannot  avert  it,  and  will  certainly 
aggravate  it  when  it  has  become  inevitable. 

The  other  policy  is  to  distribute  knowledge  as  widely  as  possible 
throughout  all  grades  of  workers,  to  let  all,  manual  workers  and 
staff  workers  alike,  see  and  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  the  problems 
of  business — markets,  organization,  technique,  even  finance — with 
which  the  higher  management  has  to  cope.  This  policy  can  best 
be  carried  out  by  facilitating  the  drawing  together  of  staff  and 
manual  workers,  as  suggested,  and  though  this  will  doubtless  bring 
its  own  difficulties  it  is  the  only  sane  and  constructive  course  to 
follow. 

The  real  danger,  after  all,  is  ignorance,  and  the  belief  that 
one  of  the  parties  to  industry  can  supersede  or  eliminate  the  others, 
as  though  they  were  substitutes  for,  rather  than  complementary 
to,  each  other.  Particularly  dangerous  is  the  idea  that  manual 
labour  creates  all  wealth,  and  that  manual  labour  could  and  should 
"  take  over  "  industry.  The  only  effective  way  of  combating  this 
idea  is  by  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  problems  of  industry 
and  management.  No  doubt  this  will  hasten  the  time  when  changes 
in  the  control  of  industry  will  have  to  be  made,  but  some  change 
in  this  respect  is  inevitable.  What  is  really  important  is  that  the 
best  man  should  come  to  the  top,  and  the  qualities  needed  for 
successful  business  administration  are,  after  all,  not  so  common 
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that  the  choice  of  available  men  is  likely  to  be  bewilderingly  great. 
If  changes  are  to  come,  let  us  have  as  much  knowledge  and  as 
widely  spread  as  possible  ;  that  is  the  best  safeguard  against 
purely  destructive  attacks. 


PART  V 

SUMMARY  AND   CONCLUSIONS 

GATHERING  together  the  views  and  suggestions  made  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  it  is  felt  that  ultimately  only  two  kinds  of  committees 
of  workers  should  be  necessary  in  a  business,  the  one  for  dealing 
with  social  activities  outside  working  hours,  the  other  to  deal  with 
everything  else.  Both  kinds  of  committee  would  cover  all  grades 
of  workers — manual,  clerical,  and  staff.  The  single  committee  can 
be  instituted  at  the  outset  for  social  activities,  but  for  the  other 
questions  this  state  of  things  can  only  be  reached,  if  at  all,  after 
passing  through  certain  preliminary  stages,  in  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  the  workers  and  the  staff  by  means  of  separate 
committees.  The  complete  representation  of  the  manual  workers 
may  further  require  at  the  outset  two  kinds  of  committee.  Experi- 
ence with  a  scheme  of  four  committees  of  the  kind  here  outlined 
shows  that  after  a  few  years'  working  there  is  a  distinct  tendency 
towards  amalgamation  and  simplification. 

The  scope  and  general  constitution  of  the  four  committees,  with 
a  very  tentative  sketch  of  a  single  general  committee,  which  might 
ultimately  replace  three  out  of  the  four,  is  summarized  below. 

1.  SOCIAL  UNION 

Sphere.     Social  activities,  mainly  outside  working  hours. 
Constitution.    Includes  all  grades   of   management   and   workers. 
Governing  body  elected  by  members  irrespective  of  trade,  grade, 
or  sex. 

Examples  of  Activities 

Institution  of  clubs  for  sports  :  cricket,  football,  swimming,  etc. 

Recreative  societies  :   orchestral,  choral,  debating,  etc. 

Arranging  social  events  :    picnics,  dances,  etc. 

Provision  of  games,  library,  etc.,  for  use  in  meal  hours. 

Administration  of  club  rooms. 
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2.  SHOP  STEWARDS'  COMMITTEE 

Sphere,    Controversial  questions  where  interests  of  employer  and 

worker  are  apparently  opposed. 

Constitution.     Consists  of   Trade   Unionist    workers,  manual   and 

clerical,  elected  by  works  departments  or  by  trades,  or  by  a  mixture 

of  both  Abases.     In  large  works  elected  by  two  stage  elections  ;   a 

large    works   council,   elected  as  above,  electing   the  committee 

proper.     Sits    by    itself    but    has    regular    meetings    with    the 

management. 

The  management    side   includes   a   permanent   representative   of 

the  foremen. 

Examples  of  Questions  Dealt  With 

Wages  and  piece-rates,  and  adjustments  within,  and  interpreta- 
tions of,  general  district  agreements.  Watching  over  the  carrying 
out  of  Trade  Union  agreements  or  special  legislation  ;  e.g. — 

Restoration  of  Trade  Union  conditions. 

Trade  demarcations. 

Manning  of  machines. 

Ventilation  of  grievances  re  any  of  above,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

Sphere.     "  Community "   questions,    where    there    is    no    clash 
between  interests  of  employer  and  worker. 
Constitution.     Composite  committee  of  management  and  workers, 
with  some  direct  representation  of  Trade  Unions. 
Sits  as  one  body  (but  with  facilities  for  the  workers  to  meet 
separately  beforehand),   with  some  questions  relegated  to  sub- 
committees, consisting  either  wholly  of  workers  or  of  workers  and 
management,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Examples  of  Questions  Dealt  With 
Shop  rules. 

Such  working  conditions  as  starting  and  stopping  times,  meal 
hours,  night  shift  arrangements,  etc. 
Accident  and  sickness  arrangements. 
Shop  comfort  and  hygiene. 

Benevolent  work,  such  as  collections  for  charities,  hard  cases  of 
illness  or  accidents  among  the  workers. 
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Education  schemes  :   e.g. — 

Works  school. 

Trade  technique. 

New  works  developments. 

Statistics  of  works  activity. 

Business  outlook. 

Promotions  :  explanation  and,  possibly,  consultation. 
Ventilation  of  grievances  re  any  of  above. 

4.  STAFF  COMMITTEE 

Sphere.    All  questions  re  conditions  of  employment  of  staff,  or 

where  interests  of  staff,  as  a  class,  clash  with  those  of  other  grades. 

(Not    a   channel   for   the  transaction   of   ordinary   management 

business.) 

Constitution.    Consists  of  representatives   of  all   grades    of    staff 

below  the  chief  managers  and  directors,  and  above  clerical  workers, 1 

elected  on  any  convenient  basis. 

No   regular    meetings.       Meets    by    itself     or    with   the   higher 

management,  as  and  when  required. 

Examples  of  Questions  Dealt  With 

Grading  of  staff. 

War  bonuses. 

Staff  privileges. 

Terms-of -engagement  agreements,  etc.,  etc. 


These  committees  may  be  expected  to  combine  in  various  ways 
as  time  goes  on,  the  most  likely  combination  being  that  of  the 
Welfare  and  Shop  Stewards'  committees  to  form  a  complete  Works 
Committee.  A  further  combination  of  this  with  the  Staff  Committee 
into  a  single  General  Employees'  Committee  is  a  possibility. 
The  outlines  of  a  constitution  for  such  a  body  are  suggested 
below. 

1  No  simple  definition  of  staff,  in  the  sense  here  used,  can  be  given.  It 
does  not  mean,  merely,  all  grades  other  than  manual  workers.  The  ordinary 
clerical  workers  would  be  represented  on  the  Welfare  and  Shop  Stewards' 
Committees.  Staff  includes  under-managers,  foremen,  heads  of  office  sections, 
designers,  estimators,  and  the  higher  draftsmen — in  general,  those  who  are 
required  to  exercise  control,  or  show  initiative,  or  have  special  technical 
qualifications,  or  handle  specially  confidential  matter. 
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5.  GENERAL  EMPLOYEES'  COMMITTEE 

Sphere.     All    questions    hitherto    handled    by  the  Welfare,  the 
Shops  Stewards,  and  the  Staff  Committees. 
Constitution.    Consists  of  three  sections — 

1.  Workers  :  manual  and  clerical. 

2.  Staff  :  intermediate  managerial  and  technical  grades. 

3.  Higher  management. 

Workers'  representatives  elected  as  for  Shop  Stewards'  Committee. 
Staff  representatives  elected  as  for  Staff  Committee. 
Meets  in  sections  and  in  various  combinations  of  sections.  Thus  : 
Workers'  Section  and  Staff  Section  meet  separately  and  occasionally 
jointly.     (Many  questions  after  discussion  at  such  a  joint  meeting 
would  not  require  bringing  up  with  the  Higher  Management  at  all.) 
Each  meets  Higher  Management  separately  when  desirable.     When 
Workers'    Section    meets    Management    alone,    the    Management 
contingent  is  made  up  as  for  the  joint  meeting  with  the  Shop 
Stewards'  Committee. 

Regular  joint  meeting  of  all  sections  together,  at  which  minutes 
of  proceedings  of  sectional  joint  meetings  would  be  reviewed. 
Many  subjects  would  be  relegated  by  the  full  meeting  to  one  or 
other  of  the  sections. 

Questions  Dealt  With 

In  addition  to  all  those  mentioned  above  under  "  sphere," 
reports  on  business  progress  and  outlook  can  be  made  more  detailed. 
The  workings  and  results  of  any  profit-sharing  scheme  would  be 
examined  and  criticized  by  such  a  committee. 


PART  VI 

COMMENTS  ON   WORKING 

AN  attempt  to  institute  a  scheme  of  shop  committees  on  the 
lines  of  those  here  described  revealed  certain  difficulties,  of  which 
the  following  are  instances — 

1.  POSITION  OF  SHOP  FOREMEN 

If  a  Works  Committee  deals  with  the  actual  conditions  under 
which  work  is  carried  on,  and  if  its  work  is  to  be  real,  there  is  every 
probability  of  friction  arising,  owing  to  the  committee  infringing 
the  sphere  of  authority  of  the  shop  foremen.  Not  only  will  specific 
complaints  and  objections  to  actions  or  decisions  of  foremen  be 
brought  up,  but  more  general  questions  of  shop  management  will 
be  discussed,  on  which  the  foremen  would  naturally  expect  to  be 
consulted  previously  to  their  men. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  foremen  have  definite  manage- 
ment functions  to  perform  which  cannot  be  discharged  if  their 
authority  is  continually  called  in  question,  or  if  they  are  continually 
harassed  by  complaints  behind  their  backs.  Nor  can  they  have 
any  prestige  if  arrangements  or  rules,  affecting  their  control  or 
method  of  management,  are  made  without  them  having  their  full 
share  in  the  discussion  of  them.  The  difficulty  arises,  therefore, 
how,  on  the  one  hand,  to  maintain  the  foreman's  position  as  a  real 
link  in  the  chain  of  executive  authority,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  promote  direct  discussion  between  the  workers  and  the  higher 
management. 

In  the  experiment  in  question  with  a  Shop  Stewards'  Committee, 
this  difficulty  was  all  the  more  acute  since  it  was  felt  at  the  outset 
to  be  inadvisable  to  include  foremen  on  the  management  side  of 
the  committee,  for  fear  of  checking  free  discussion  on  the  part  of 
the  workers'  members.  The  steps  by  which  the  situation  was 
adjusted  and  the  difficulty  finally  completely  overcome  were  as 
follows — 

1.  It  was  laid  down  that  any  question  arising  in,  or  specially 
concerning,  a  particular  department  must  be  laid  before  the  foreman 
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of  that  department  first,  before  being  brought  up  at  the  joint 
meeting  between  shop  stewards  and  management.  This  was  not 
in  any  way  to  bar  the  question  being  so  brought  up,  but  to  ensure 
that  the  foreman  knew  what  was  going  on,  and  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  the  matter  if  he  were  able  to. 

2.  No  question  was  allowed  to  be  discussed  at  the  joint  meeting 
unless  notice  had  been  given,  and  it  had  been  placed  on  the  agenda 
in  sufficient  time  for  the  foreman  or  foremen  in  question  to  be 
consulted  by  the  management. 

3.  The  foreman  concerned  was  asked  to  attend  the  joint  meeting. 

4.  Later,  a  special  meeting  of  all  leading  foremen  was  held,  a 
day  or  two  before  the  joint  meeting  with  the  shop  stewards,  to 
discuss  the  agenda  and  the  policy  or  questions  arising  out  of  it. 

5.  Finally,  after  the  whole  scheme  had  been  in  operation  for 
some  years,  it  was  arranged,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  that  the 
foremen  should  appoint  a  representative  of  their  grade  to  be  a 
permanent  member  of  the  management  contingent  that  met  the 
committee.     This  last  arrangement  did  more  to  promote  harmonious 
working  of  the  whole  scheme  than  all  the  others,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  have  been  a  success  if  instituted  at  the  beginning. 

2.  PROVISION  OF  FACILITIES  FOR  COMMITTEE  WORK 

For  any  recognized  Works  Committees,  the  management  should 
see  that  such  facilities  are  put  at  their  disposal  as  will  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  work,  and  will  give  them  standing  and 
prestige  in  the  works  community.  In  the  case  of  committees 
dealing  with  social  work  outside  the  direct  work  of  the  shop,  all 
meetings  and  work  can  be  expected  to  take  place  outside  working 
hours,  except  in  the  case  of  the  paid  secretary,  if  the  management 
has  found  it  desirable  to  make  such  an  appointment. 

In  the  case  of  Shop  Stewards'  Committees,  Welfare  Committees, 
or  General  Shop  Committees,  some  facilities  for  meetings  may  well 
be  given  in  working  hours.  This  would  certainly  apply  to  the 
joint  meetings  with  the  management,  and  to,  say,  one  meeting  of 
the  workers'  side  of  a  committee,  in  between  the  periodic  joint 
meetings.  All  time  during  working  hours  so  spent  would,  of 
course,  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  time  rates  of  the  members. 

The  time  so  occupied  need  not  really  be  a  very  serious  item. 
In  the  case  in  question,  the  Welfare  Committee  and  the  Shop 
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Stewards'  Committee  each  held  one  joint  meeting  with  the  manage- 
ment per  month  in  working  hours.  Later,  these  two  committees 
were  replaced  by  one  General  Works  Committee,  which  held  one 
joint  meeting  with  the  management  monthly  and  one  meeting  of 
the  workers'  side  monthly  in  working  hours.  Additional  joint 
meetings  had  occasionally  to  be  held,  sometimes  at  intervals  of  a 
few  days  only,  when  some  pressing  question  or  negotiation  was 
on  the  carpet,  but,  in  the  main,  the  business  was  able  to  be 
transacted  through  the  monthly  meetings. 

A  committee  room  for  the  meetings  of  the  workers'  .side  of  Works 
Committees,  or  for  meetings  of  Social  Union  Committees,  should 
be  provided.  A  large  room,  such  as  the  works  canteen,  should  also 
be  available  for  special  shop  meetings,  or  for  periodic  general 
meetings,  at  which  a  committee  can  report  on  its  work  to  its 
constituents.  Such  meetings  may  be  held  quarterly  or  half-yearly. 

A  secretary  for  the  joint  meetings  may  also  well  be  provided  by 
the  management.  If  this  is  not  done,  facilities  should  certainly 
be  given  for  the  typing,  duplicating,  and  issuing  of  minutes  and 
reports. 

For  firms  suitably  placed,  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  playing- 
field  should  be  provided,  laid  out  for  various  games.  Rent  can  be 
asked  for  it  by  the  management,  if  thought  desirable,  and  can  be 
paid  by  a  social  union  such  as  that  described  here.  In  the  case  of 
all  kinds  of  recognized  Works  Committees,  the  object  to  aim  at 
is  to  make  their  work  an  integral  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
works  community,  providing  whatever  facilities  are  needed  to  make 
their  work  effective.  On  the  other  hand,  anything  like  subsidizing 
of  Works  Committees  by  the  management  must  be  avoided. 

3.  RIGHTS  OF  SHOP  STEWARDS  AND  WORKS  COMMITTEE 
MEN  TO  MOVE  ABOUT  THE  WORKS 

In  practice,  the  question  will  very  early  arise  as  to  how  far  the 
shop  stewards,  welfare  committee  men,  etc.,  should  be  given 
freedom  to  go  about  the  works  during  working  hours,  in  the  trans- 
action of  their  business.  Every  works  management  has  a  strong 
objection  to  men  leaving  their  work  and  going  about  the  shop,  or 
entering  into  conversation  in  departments,  and  with  people,  other 
than  those  to  which  their  daily  work  takes  them.  The  impulse  of 
the  management  will  probably  be  to  apply  this  restriction  also  to 
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the  members  of  these  committees.  This  is  undesirable  and  useless. 
It  is  useless  because  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  talk  about  shop 
politics  and  grievances,  questions  of  the  hour,  etc.,  and  if  this  talk 
is  banished  from  the  open  it  will  be  carried  on  surreptitiously  in 
corners.  It  is  undesirable  because  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
Shop  Committee  movement  to  get  all  such  talk  out  into  the  open 
and  directed  into  recognized  and  official  channels. 

In  the  case  in  question,  complete  freedom  was  given  to  the  Chair- 
man and  Secretary  of  the  Shop  Stewards'  Committee  to  go  into 
any  works  department  and  see  anybody  they  wished,  at  any  time, 
merely  informing  their  foreman  that  they  were  going.  Any  other 
committee  man  had  the  right  to  go  to  see  the  Chairman  or  Secretary 
at  any  time,  on  notifying  his  foreman.  Very  little,  if  any,  abuse  of 
these  privileges  resulted. 

4.  NECESSITY  FOR  "  EMPLOYMENT  "  OR  "  LABOUR 
DEPARTMENT  " 

Apart  from  the  desirability  on  general  grounds  of  instituting 
such  a  department  to  deal  with  general  labour  questions — supply 
of  labour,  conditions  of  employment,  wage  adjustments,  apprentice- 
ships, etc. — the  dealings  between  the  Works  Committee  and  the 
management  will  make  such  a  development  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  negotiations  and  discussions  with  the  various  committees  will 
give  rise  to  customs,  precedents,  procedures,  and  interpretations 
which  will  become  in  themselves  a  system  of  laws  that  will  require 
the  focusing  of  labour  policy  in  a  single  department  if  chaos  is  to 
be  avoided. 
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Closed  Mines.  By  W.  E.  SWELLING.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  176  pp. 
12s.  6d.  net. 
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TAXATION  ANNUAL.  Deals  with  Income  Tax  and  Super-tax  ;  Estate, 
Legacy,  and  Succession  Duties  ;  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  ;  Stamp 
Duties,  etc.  By  W.  E.  SNELLING.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  10s.  6d.  net. 

EXCESS  PROFITS  DUTY.  By  W.  E.  SNELLING.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  516  pp.  21s.  net. 

SUPER-TAX  TABLES.     By  G.  O.  PARSONS.     16  pp.     Is.  net. 

THE  «  ABACUS  "  INCOME  TAX  TABLES.  By  E.  J.  HAMMOND,  A.L.A.A. 
2s.  net. 

CORPORATION  PROFITS  TAX.  By  P.  D.  LEAKE,  F.C.A.  In  crown  8vo, 
Is.  net. 

ECONOMICS 

ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.     By  J.  MCFARLANE,   M.A.,  M.Com.     In  demy 

8vo,  cloth  gilt,  568  pp.,  with  18  illustrations.     10s.  6d.  net. 
THE   PRINCIPLES   OF  ECONOMIC   GEOGRAPHY.     By   R.   N.   RUDMOSE 

BROWN,  D.Sc.,   Lecturer  in  Geography  in  the    University  of  Sheffield.     In 

demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  223  pp.     10s.  6d.  net. 
OUTLINES  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     A  Study  in 

Social  Development.     By  H.   O.   MEREDITH,   M.A.,   M.Com.,    Fellow  of 

King's  College,  Cambridge.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  376  pp.     7s.  6d.  net. 
THE    HISTORY    AND    ECONOMICS    OF    TRANSPORT.     By    ADAM    W. 

KIRKALDY,  M.A.,  B.Litt.  (Oxford),  M.Com.  (Birmingham)  ;    and  ALFRED 

DUDLEY  EVANS.     Second  Edition.     In  demy  8vo,   cloth  gilt,   364  pp. 

15s.  net. 
THE  ECONOMICS  OF  TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES.     By  JOHN  LEE, 

M.A.,  M.Com. Sc.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  92  pp.     2s.  6d.  net. 
INDUSTRY  AND  FINANCE.     (Supplementary  Volume.)     Edited  by  ADAM 

W.  KIRKALDY,  M.A.,  B.Litt.,  M.Com.     Deals  with  the  results  of  inquiries 

arranged  by  the  Section  of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  of  the  British 

Association.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth.     5s.  net. 
TALKS  WITH  WORKERS.     On  Wealth,  Wages,  and  Production.     In  crown 

8vo,  124  pp.,  limp  cloth.     2s.  net. 
PLAIN  ECONOMICS.     An  Examination  of  the  Essential  Issues.     By  G.  LEE, 

M.A.,  M.Com.Sc.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  110  pp.     3s.  6d.  net. 

ADVERTISING  AND  SALESMANSHIP 

THE  CRAFT  OF  SILENT  SALESMANSHIP.  A  Guide  to  Advertisement 
Construction.  By  C.  MAXWELL  TREGURTHA  and  J.  W.  FRINGS.  Size, 
6J  in.  by  9J  in.,  cloth,  98  pp.,  with  illustrations.  5s.  net. 

THE  NEW  BUSINESS.  A  Handbook  dealing  with  the  Principles  of  Adver- 
tising, Selling,  and  Marketing.  By  HARRY  TIPPER,  President,  A  dvertising 
Men's  League,  New  York.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  406  pp.  8s.  fid.  net. 

SALESMANSHIP.  By  W.  A.  CORBION  and  G.  E.  GRIMSDALE.  In  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  186  pp.  3s.  6d.  net. 

PRACTICAL  SALESMANSHIP.  By  N.  C.  FOWLER,  Junr.  In  crown  8vo, 
337  pp.  7s.  6d.  net. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLING.  By  ALBERT  E.  BULL.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  174  pp.  3s.  fid.  net. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 
By  W.  DILL  SCOTT,  Ph.D.  10s.  fid.  net. 

ADVERTISING  AS  A  BUSINESS  FORCE.  By  P.  T.  CHERINGTON.  In 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  586  pp.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MANUAL  OF  SUCCESSFUL  STOREKEEPING.  By  W.  A.  HOTCHKIN. 
In  demy  8vo,  298  pp.  8s,  fid,  net. 
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ADS.  AND  SALES.     By  HERBERT  N.  CASSON.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  167  pp. 

8s.  6d.  net. 
MODERN  PUBLICITY.     By  A.  W.  DEAN.     In  crown  8vo,   cloth,   70  pp. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

LAW 

MERCANTILE  LAW.  By  J.  A.  SLATER,  B.A.,  LL.B.  A  Practical  Exposi- 
tion for  Law  Students,  Business  Men,  and  Advanced  Classes  in  Com- 
mercial Colleges  and  Schools.  Fourth  Edition.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
464  pp.  7s.  6d.  net. 

COMPANIES  AND  COMPANY  LAW.     Together  with  the  Companies  (Con- 
solidation) Act,  1908  ;    and  the  Act  of  1913.     By  A.  C.  CONNELL,  LL.B. 
(Lond.),    of    the    Middle     Temple,     Barrister-at-Law.     Second    Edition, 
Revised.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  348  pp.     6s.  net. 
COMPANY  CASE  LAW.     By  F.  D.  HEAD,  B.A.  (Oxon),  Barrister-at-Law. 

In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  314  pp.     7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  CARRIAGE  BY  LAND  OF  PASSENGERS, 
ANIMALS,  AND  GOODS.  By  S.  W.  CLARKE,  Barrister-at-Law.  In 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  350  pp.  7s.  6di  net. 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  SECRET  COMMISSIONS  AND  BRIBES  (Christ- 
mas Boxes,  Gratuities,  Tips,  etc.).  The  Prevention  of  Corruption  Acts, 
1906  and  1916.  By  ALBERT  CREW,  Barrister-at-Law;  Lee  Prizeman  of 
Gray's  Inn.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  252  pp.  10s.  6d.  net. 

BANKRUPTCY,  DEEDS  OF  ARRANGEMENT,  AND  BILLS  OF  SALE. 
By  W.  VALENTINE  BALL  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fourth  Edition. 
Revised  in  accordance  with  the  Bankruptcy  and  the  Deeds  of 
Arrangement  Acts,  1914.  In  demy  8vo,  364  pp.  12s.  6d.  net. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  MARINE  LAW.,  By  LAWRENCE  DUCKWORTH,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  In  demy  8vo,  about  400  pp. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  LAW  OF  LICENSING.     The  Handbook  for  all  Licence- 
holders.     By   J.    WELLS   THATCHER,    Barrister-at-Law.     In   demy   8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  200  pp.     5s.  net. 
RAILWAY  (REBATES)  CASE  LAW.     By  GEO.  B.  LISSENDEN.     In  demy 

8vo,  cloth  gilt,  450  pp.     10s.  6d.  net. 

PARTNERSHIP   LAW   AND   ACCOUNTS.     By  R.   W.   HOLLAND,  .  O.B.E., 
M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law.     In  demy  8,vo,  cloth  gilt,  159  pp. 
6s.  net. 
THE  LAW  OF  CONTRACT.     By  the  same  Author.     Revised  and  Enlarged 

Edition.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  123  pp.     5s.  net. 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  CHILD  :    Its  Protection,  Education,  and 

Employment.     With    Introduction    on    the    Laws    of    Spain,    Germany, 

France  and  Italy.     By  the  same  Author.     In  demy  8vo,  166  pp.     5s.  net. 

WILLS.  EXECUTORS,  AND  TRUSTEES.     By.J.  A.  SLATER,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

With  a  chapter  on  Intestacy.     In  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  122  pp.     2s.  6d.  net. 

INHABITED  HOUSE  DUTY.     By  W.  E.  SNELLING.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  356  pp.     12s.  6d.  net. 
THE  LAW  OF  REPAIRS  AND  DILAPIDATIONS.     By  T.  CATO  WORSFOLD, 

M.A.,  LL.D.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,   104  pp.     3s.  6d.  net. 
THE  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE.     By  W.  NEMBHARD  HIBBERT,  LL.D.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.     Third  Edition,  Revised.     In  crown  8vo,  120  pp.     7s.  6d.  net. 
THE   LAW  OF  PROCEDURE.     By  the  same  Author.     (New    Edition  in 

preparation.) 

BILLS,  CHEQUES,  AND  NOTES.     (See  page  4.) 

THE   HISTORY,  LAW,  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE   STOCK  EXCHANGE. 
(See  page  3.) 
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BUSINESS  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

BUSINESS  MAN'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AND  DICTIONARY  OF  COMMERCE. 
A  reliable  and  comprehensive  work  of  reference  on  all  commercial  sub- 
jects, specially  designed  and  written  for  the  busy  merchant,  the  com- 
mercial student,  and  the  modern  man  of  affairs.  Edited  by  J.  A.  SLATER, 
B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  Assisted  by  upwards  of  50  specialists  as  con- 
tributors. With  numerous  maps,  illustrations,  facsimile  business  forms 
and  legal  documents,  diagrams,  etc.  In  4  vols.,  large  crown  4to  (each 
450  pp.),  cloth  gilt.  £4  4s.  net. 

BUSINESS  MAN'S  GUIDE.  Seventh  Revised  Edition.  With  French, 
German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  equivalents  for  the  Commercial  Words 
and  Terms.  Edited  by  J.  A.  SLATER,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  The  work 
includes  over  2,000  articles.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  520  pp.  6s.  net. 

COMMERCIAL  ARBITRATIONS.  By  E.  J.  PARRY,  B.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 
An  invaluable  guide  to  business  men  who  are  called  upon  to  conduct 
arbitrations.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  3s.  6d.  net. 

PERSONAL  EFFICIENCY  IN  BUSINESS.  By  E.  E.  PURINGTON.  In  crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  341  pp.  7s.  6d.  net. 

DICTIONARY  OF  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  SEVEN  LAN- 
GUAGES :  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN, 
PORTUGUESE,  AND  RUSSIAN.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth,  718  pp.  12s.  6d. 
net.  Third  Edition. 

A  MANUAL  OF  DUPLICATING  METHODS.  By  W.  DESBOROUGH.  In 
demy  Svo,  cloth,  90  pp.,  illustrated.  3s.  net. 

OFFICE  MACHINES,  APPLIANCES,  AND  METHODS.  By  the  same  Author. 
In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  157  pp.  6s.  net. 

COMMON  COMMODITIES  AND  INDUSTRIES  SERIES.  Each  book  in 
crown  Svo,  cloth,  illustrated.  8s.  net.  Volumes  already  published  on 
Tea,  Coffee,  Sugar,  Oils,  Wheat,  Rubber,  Iron  and  Steel,  Copper,  Coal, 
Timber,  Cotton,  Silk,  Wool,  Linen,  Tobacco,  Leather,  Clays,  Paper,  Soap, 
Glass,  Gums  and  Resins,  The  Motor  Industry,  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry, 
Gas  and  Gas  Making,  Petroleum,  Salt,  Furniture,  Coal  Tar,  Knitted  Fabrics, 
Zinc,  Asbestos,  Photography,  Silver,  Carpets,  Paints  and  Varnishes,  Cordage 
and  Cordage  Hemp  and  Fibres,  Acids  and  Alkalis,  Gold,  Electricity,  Butter 
and  Cheese,  Aluminium,  The  British  Corn  Trade,  Engraving,  Lead,  Stones 
and  Quarries,  Clothing  Trades  Industry,  Modern  Explosives,  Electric  Lamp 
Industry,  Perfumery,  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Slaking,  Telegraphy,  Telephony, 
Wireless,  Gloves  and  the  Glove  Trade,  Jute,  The  Film  Industry,  The  Cycle 
Industry,  Drugs  in  Commerce,  Cotton  Spinning,  Sulphur,  Ironfounding, 
and  Textile  Bleaching. 


BUSINESS   ORGANISATION  AND   MANAGEMENT. 

A  Monthly  Magazine  of  High  Standard  for  Business  Men. 
Price  Is.  6d.     Post  Free,  Is.  9d.    Annual  Subscription,  18s. 

COMPLETE    LIST    POST    FREE    ON    APPLICATION 


Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Parker  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C.2 

And  at  Bath,  Melbourne,  Toronto,  and  New  York. 
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